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Travels in Ethiopia, above the Second Cata- 
ract of the Nile, §c. By G. A. Hoskins, 
Esq. 4to. London: Longman & Co. 

Tradition, history, the results of the opera- 

tions of Nature, and the ruins of works of art, 

concur in proving, that there existed on the 
upper Nile a highly-civilized people, who 
dwelt in cities, erected pyramids and temples, 
recorded events by means of hieroglyphics, 
and possessed fixed laws and government, the 
fame of whose progress in science and the 
social arts had spread in the earliest ages 
over a great part of the earth. The Ethio- 
pians were equally celebrated and myste- 
rious: the annals of the Egyptian priests 
bore testimony to their glory; fragments of 
their national legends, of the wars and con- 
quests of their heroes, were found interwoven 
with the traditions of the inhabitants of cen- 
tral Asia on the Tigris and Euphrates; and 
when the Greeks scarcely knew Italy or 

Sicily by name, their poets spoke of the 

Ethiopians as a people known to popular 

fame. The state of Meroé, generally de- 

scribed as the dominant division of Ethiopia, 
has been celebrated for upwards of two thou- 
sand years; but its distant situation, the de- 
serts by which it is fenced, and the ignorant 
jealousy of the Egyptian mamelukes, pre- 
vented access to the spot. The subject 
seemed involved in hopeless obscurity, and 
many writers held its ancient glory to be 
fabulous, and regarded the first cataract of 
the Nile as the utmost verge of ancient 
science and art. Within our own memory 
thedark veil that solong hid thiscountry from 
European eyes, has been rent asunder by a 
few enterprising travellers, especially the 
lamented Burckhardt ; and not Meroé alone, 
but a new world of antiquities, has been 
opened to the researches of the learned. An 
astonishing succession of monuments, rival- 
ling those of Egypt in grandeur and beauty, 
and surpassing them in age, has appeared. 

The upper Nile was found thickly studded 

with temples, colossal statues, and ruined 

tities, up to Meroé, where a fresh range of 
pyramids appeared; the range, by its great 
antiquity, seeming to prove that, as the river 
in the course of ages washed down a fertile 
wil into the lower valley, civilization followed 

to take possession of the alluvial formations, 

and gradually abandoned the countries that 

had been denuded by the continuous process. 

The road to Meroé was now open, but there 

were few travellers willing to encounter its 

dangers and difficulties; Mr. Hoskins, in- 

deed, has proved that these were greatly 

oerrated, but even his statement is sufficient 

‘odaunt an adventurer to whom “ danger’s 

elf” is not “lure alone.” 

The primary object of our author was the 
illustration of the monuments : he has, aided 
bya clever Italian artist, delineated the most 
tmarkable edifices, and with learning and 
dearness described the sculptures and hiero- 






























































inhabitants of the province: his observations 
on these once proud and independent tribes, 
now bowed down under the iron sceptre of 
Mohammed Ali, are interesting in them- 
selves, and valuable for the information they 
afford respecting the Turkish system of pro- 
vincial government. It will be convenient 
to separate the personal and political portion 
of the narrative from the historical and de- 
scriptive; we shall first pay our respects to 
the enterprising traveller, and afterwards in- 
troduce the zealous antiquarian. 

Mr. Hoskins commences his narrative with 
his arrival at Assouan, .the ancient Syene, 
once celebrated for its commerce and its 
wealth. He passes lightly over this Egyptian 
city, which he promises to describe more 
fully, if the success of his work on Ethiopia 
should be such as to induce him to publish 
his ‘ Notes on Egypt.’ The Nubian peasantry 
seem to be as miserable as the Egyptian Fel- 
lahs; but, unlike that laborious race, their 
poverty is owing to their own indolence, ra- 
ther than the oppression of their rulers. 

“ The inhabitants are evidently wretchedly 
poor; however, they enjoy the luxury of idle- 
ness. Very few seemed engaged in any occu- 
pation. One woman I observed spinning cotton, 
and two or three busy about their domestic 
concerns; but the many were enjoying il dolce 
| far niente of the Italians. They were almost all 
miserably clad; the clothes of both sexes were 
| in rags, the children naked, and girls from four- 
teen to sixteen, with beautiful forms, and ex- 
tremely graceful and elegant in their movements, 
had merely a covering which extended from the 
waist to a little above the knee. This ceinture, 
or rat, as it is called in Arabic, is made of thin 
thongs ofghippopotamus hide, and fancifully 
ornamented with beads and small shells. The 
number of thongs is so great, that it fully serves 
its purpose as a covering. They wear it till they 
are married; an event, however, which often 
takes place before they are twelve years of age.” 

At Korosko, Mr. Hoskins found the Turk- 
ish governor as avaricious‘ag these function- 
aries usually are in the remote provinces; 
but Mohammed Ali has placed bounds to the 
rapacity of his officers: the refusal of de- 
manded presents would a few years ago have 
cost a traveller “his property, if not his life, 
and an insult to a secretary would have pro- 
voked the bastinado or the bow-string ; now, 
however, these worthy officials bear disap- 
pointment more calmly. 


“ The Governor, an Effendi, paid me a visit 
in my tent, and frankly asked me for several 
things which he saw, and fancied ; which I as 
frankly refused. The visits of inferior Turks 
are always annoyances: it is very seldom that 
any information can be obtained from them, and 
their impertinence is without bounds. I was 
amused by his secretary, a Copt, who complained 
that he was affected by a pain in his chest when 
the weather was cold. I gave him some flannel, 
which I could ill spare, also some medicine ; 
and, with other advice, I teld him most peremp- 
torily that he must drink no arracki (spirit). 
This last injunction disconcerted him exceed- 
ingly ; and his master laughed heartily at an 











typhics; but he has not neglected the living 





advice which he knew to be so unwelcome to his 


I told him it would kill him. 


| jovial secretary. 
* Well,’ said he, ‘ if it kills me, maktoob min 


Allah! it is written, but drink I must.’ In the 
evening, he came to me again, half intoxicated. 
As I offered him no beverage, except coffee, he 
soon, with a cunning smile and an expressive 
nod, pulled out of his pocket a small bottle of 
excellent arracki and a little cup. I did not 
wish to offend the fellow, having occasion to 
leave some boxes in his charge until my return, 
and therefore endured his company for some 
time. At last, his intoxication increasing, he 
was quite insupportable, and I was obliged to 
desire my servant to turn him out. His good 
humour did not forsake him, nor did he seem at 
all offended ; coolly observing, that he was sorry 
I was tired of his company.” 

The tedium of the march through the de- 
sert was relieved by the songs of the camel- 
drivers, whose simple melodies are as cele- 
brated in the East as those of the Venetian 
gondoliers in Europe. 

“ We should not have passed this plain so 
rapidly but for the common custom of the Arabs, 
before mentioned, of urging on their camels by 
singing: the effect is very extraordinary ; this 
musical excitement increases their pace at least 
one fourth. I often asked the camel drivers to 
sing, not only to hasten our progress, but also 
for the pleasure of hearing their simple melodies. 
Some of their best songs possess a plaintive 
sweetness that is almost as touching as the most 
exquisite European airs. The words are often 
beautiful, generally simple and natural, being 
improvisatory effusions. The following is a very 
imperfect specimen. One takes up the song :— 
* Ah, when shall I see my family again; the rain 
has fallen, and made a canal between me and 
my home. Oh, shall I never see it more ?” The 
reply to this and similar verses was always made 
by the chorus, in words such as these :—‘ Oh, 
what pleasure, what delight, to see my family 
again ; when I see my father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, I will hoist a flag on the head of my 
camel for joy!’ I asked a fine, handsome lad, 
who was singing this ranz des vaches of the desert 
with the feeling of a Swiss, if he would go with 
me to England, to my village. He asked me 
how long I had been absent; I told him three 
years. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I cannot go with you ; 
if I were to be absent from my family three 
years, I should be very unhappy—I should be 
_~ 

As Mr. Hoskins advanced southwards, he 
found the manners of the people become less 
restrained, and a degree of freedom allowed 
to females very unusual in a Mohammedan 
country. At Gagi, our traveller took a liberty 
with the chief, which elsewhere would have 
exposed him to danger. 

* T walked into his harem without ceremony, 
and chatted with his wives and female slaves. 
Some of them were very beautifully formed ; 
and being almost naked, they displayed finely 
shaped busts, and, I may say, almost perfect 
symmetry of shape ; their features very regular, 
and their full dark eyes exceedingly expressive. 
The little drapery worn by them is adjusted with 
great taste, and they possess a natural ease of 
manner, neither bashful nor yet too forward, 
which is very engaging. The slaves were em~- 
ployed in making basket-work, and the wives 





reposing on their angareebs. I could not, in 
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Egypt, have taken the liberty of entering a 
harem in this manner; but here, apparently, 
more freedom is permitted, for they did not seem 
at all offended ; on the contrary, they gave me 
as much encouragement as I could desire. They 
examined my arms and dress, and were profuse 
in their admiration of my beard, and in excla- 
mations, as, ‘ Odjaib, whallah! wonderful, God 
is great! but he is a tall man.’ The sheakh 
was smoking under the shade of some doum 
trees. He saw me enter, but had the politeness 
not to interfere.” 


At El Makarrif, the capital of the ancient 
kingdom, now the Turkish province, of Ber- 
ber, Mr. Hoskins was hospitably entertained 
by the Bey, who did not, like other provin- 
cial governors, trade on his generosity, and 
make presents in hope of an extravagant re- 
turn. There is an earnestness and simplicity 
in the Bey’s character that contrasts strangely 
with the barbarous pomp by which he is sur- 
rounded. He invited Mr. Hoskins to a 
Turkish entertainment, and spoke with him 
freely on a great variety of subjects. 

* Afterwards, the conversation turning upon 
animals, he showed me the skin of a pet lion, 
that he had killed because it had destroyed a 
sheep. I happened to appear pleased with it, 
when he instantly made me accept it. He then 
sent for a beautiful little monkey, of the grey 
capuchin kind, with which he also presented me. 
I took it into my special protection, and chris- 
tened it with the name uppermost in my thoughts, 
namely, Meroé; and many a weary mile, till my 
return to Thebes, did it beguile me with its mis- 
chievous gambols on my camel. When I rose 
to take leave, the Bey said he would accompany 
me to my tent, and then offered me a fine large 
panther’s skin, on which he had been sitting. 
He did not give me these, as the Turks in general 
make presents, with the expectation of receiving 
others more valuable; for I told him, on re- 
ceiving the first, that I had not contemplated 
making this journey when I left Europe, and 
had therefore nothing with me to offer him. He 
replied, * All Turks are not the same ; there are 
good and bad of every nation: these are trifles; 
tell me how I can be of real service to you ; and 
the only return I wish is, that you think well of 
me when you go to your own country.” He 
privately inquired of my dragoman if we were 
in want of candles, sugar, coffee, of another tent, 
or anything else. Although we wanted nothing, 
we duly appreciated liis kind intention. The 
style in which he came to my tent, and went to 
and from his harem every day, will give some 
idea of the state kept up in these provincial 
governments. He was preceded by his guards, 
armed with guns ; then by four cowhasses, beat- 
ing their massive silver-headed sticks on the 
ground,—a substitute for music: the Bey him- 
self then followed, on foot or on his charger, 
having behind him six other guards, with guns, 
and a crowd of perhaps twenty servants. I was 
at a loss what return to make for his liberality : 
he had really shown himself such a fine fellow, 
that it was painful to be behind him in generosity. 
Having no suitable articles to spare, such as a 
gun, pistols, or a watch, the most proper gifts to 
a Turk of his rank, I could only beg his accept- 
ance of a few trifles.—a new patent powder-flask 
and belt, a bag of English shot, a good English 
penknife, and a silver watch-guard.” 

The Bey is superior to many of the preju- 
dices of his nation and creed; his mode of 
patronizing the Fine Arts, however, is alto- 
gether Turkish. 

“ I complained to the Bey yesterday, that, on 
account of the prejudices of the people, we were 
unable to drawany of the costumes of the country. 
The Bey very coolly declared, that whoever 
dared to refuse, he would cut off his head! 








Though this summary order was coolly received | 
in the divan, we did not hesitate to avail our- 
selves of it, and immediately set to work, and 
drew the portraits of all the dignitaries of con- 
sequence at his court.” 

We have to thank this energetic patron of 
painting for four very admirable portraits, 
taken by Bandoni, the artist who accompa- 
nied Mr. Hoskins ; they are full of life and 
vigour, and would afford almost as good a 
treat to physiognomists as the sight of the 
originals; rarely, indeed, have we seen por- 
traits in which character is so strongly marked. 
We must extract two more anecdotes of this | 
worthy Bey, who is an especial favourite of 
ours :— 

“In our tent, yesterday, we took the figure 
and costume ofa Bishareen boy, about eighteen, 
whose father, a powerful sheakh, had attempted 
to excite a revolt against the Pasha. Not being 
successful, he fled, and his son was detained in 
prison until the father paid a fine of 250 camels. 
By way of a jest, though a barbarous one, which 
I should not have allowed had I known of it, 
the Bey and his officers told the poor boy that 
we were to cut off his head, being Turks deputed 
from Cairo for that special purpose. He sat 
down on the ground in the attitude represented, 
with his head turned on one side, and remained 
motionless, in the same position, nearly three 
quarters of an hour. We remarked that we had 
never had a subject who sat so patiently. When 
we had finished, we told him he might get up, 
making him, at the same time, a small present; 
when, with a look of bewildered delight, he told 
us how differently he expected to have been 
treated, and that he had been awaiting every 
moment the stroke of the sabre. 

*“ In the evening, when we were with the Bey, 
he sent for the poor youth, and frightened him 
again by telling him that, by virtue of the draw- 
ing we had made, we had a magical power over 
him, and should transport him with us into our 
own country. He opened his mouth aghast, 
asked every body if it were true, and seemed 
struck with horror at the idea of never again 
seeing his native deserts. He addressed his in- 
quiries particularly to Sheakh Seyd, who, as 
chief of the Ababdes, he did not think capable 
of deceiving him; but I verily believe many of 
the meliks and chiefs present, who affected to 
join in the laugh, really had doubts and mis- 
givings that such, in truth, was the necromantic 
power of our pencils, and particularly of the 
camera lucida, with which I drew several of 
them. My artist took the Bey’s likeness, at his 
own particular desire ; I conceive, for one of his 
favourites. He was very well satisfied with the 
representation of his figure, rich costume, his 
sword and accoutrements, and of the fierceness 
of his mustachios; but he did not understand 
the shading, and begged my artist * to take away 
those black things.’ Before leaving Makkarif, 
the Bey showed me round the indigo and hide 
manufactories belonging to the government. I 
parted from him with some regret, for he is de- 
cidedly the best Turk I have ever known ; and 
it was a great pleasure for a few days to meet 
with such courtesy in these wild regions of in- 
terior Africa.” 

But, even this governor is as tyrannical 
and cruel to the provincials as the rest of his 
brethren; he even boasted of an act equally 
atrocious and perfidious, which, however, 
custom - has rendered sufficiently familiar to 
the deputies of Mohammed Alli. 

“The government finds always great difficulty 
in collecting their tribute. ‘ We generally send,’ 
said the Bey, ‘two soldiers ata time. If they 
are murdered, it is of no great consequence! for 
two men it would be absurd to lay waste a whole 
province; but if we sent twenty or thirty, and 





they were destroyed, it would create great alarm, 


and be a serious loss out of my small force of 
400 cavalry. Once,’ said he, with an air of 
triumph, ‘ I was there with a large retinue, when 
a greatly superior number of Bishareen attacked 
us, during the night, as is always their custom, 
Nine of my men fled at the first onset, and 
falling into the hands of the enemy were imme. 
diately massacred. We resisted and esca 
but it caused great terror among my troops, 
Soon after we avenged the death of my nine 
brave fellows in our usual manner. We enticed 
to this place many of the Bishareen engaged in 
this affair by a promise of pardon: then we ep. 
closed them in one of our fortified houses, and 
put them to death.” 


Meroé, according to the description given 
of it by our author, must have been the royal 
cemetery of the kings of ancient Ethiopia, 
He thus describes the impression produced 
by the first appearance of this “ city of the 
ead” :— 

“ Never were my feelings more ardently ex. 
cited than in approaching, after so tedious a 
journey, to this magnificent Necropolis. The 
appearance of the Pyramids, in the distance, an. 
nounced their importance; but I was gratified 
beyond my most sanguine expectations, when I 
found myself in the midst of them. The pyra 
mids of Geezah are magnificent, wonderful from 
their stupendous magnitude; but for picturesque 
effect and elegance of architectural design, I in. 
finitely prefer those of Meroé. I expected to 
find few such remains here, and certainly no- 
thing so imposing, so interesting, as these sepul- 
chres, doubtless of the kings and queens of 
Ethiopia. I stood for some time lost in admi- 
ration. From every point of view I saw magni- 
ficent groups, pyramid rising behind pyramid, 
while the dilapidated state of many did not 
render them less interesting, though less beauti. 
ful as works of art. I easily restored them in 
my imagination ; and these effects of the ravages 
of time carried back my thoughts to more distant 
ages.” 

The description of these monuments be- 
longs to the antiquarian part of our subject: 
passing them over for the present, we shall 
accompany our traveller to Shendy, the ca- 
pital of a once important province, and the 
inheritor of the remains of the commerce of 
Mervé. Burckhardt’s account of it led us to 
overrate its importance ; from Mr. Hoskins's 
description, it appears never to have been 
worthy of much notice :— 

“ Any of the little towns in Lower and Upper 
Egypt have ten times more the appearance of 3 
metropolis. The houses are little better than 
mere hovels; there are no shops, no cafés: the 
country in the immediate vicinity is wretchedly 
barren. The town may now contain 600 or 700 
houses, and not more than 3000 or 3500 inha- 
bitants. The dwellings are not crowded together, 
as in the villages of Egypt; they are spacious, 
and have often interior courts: the streets are 
wide, and there are in the town several open 
spaces, or squares, some of which are used as 
market-places.” 

Slaves and cattle appear to be the principal 
articles of commerce at Shendy : our traveller 
fortunately was there on a market-day, and 
had thus an opportunity of observing the 
state of trade :— 

“ The most valuable articles offered for sale 
were camels, dromedaries, and slaves. The price 
of a male negro is from 10 to 20 dollars: they 
are preferred young, being then more docile and 
less lethargic than at a maturer age. Female 
slaves, when old, are valued according to theif 
acquirements: when young, being destined for 
the harem, they rank according to their personal 
attractions, and vary from 30 to 100 dollars. 
Abyssinians, when young and beautiful, as they 
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often are, bring from 60 to 100 dollars. Camels 
were selling for 9 and 10 dollars each,—the 
pest, 12 and 14; dromedaries, 12 and 20; and 
even 50 dollars for a high-bred Bishareen. 
There was a great show of oxen with humps on 
their shoulders, like those of ancient Egypt, as 
they are always represented on the walls. There 
were also sheep and goats in the bazaar: the 
sheep, 6 to 9 piastres (1s. 6d. to 2s. 3d.), skin 
included. The price of the goats, if they yield 
much milk, 10 piastres (2s. 6d.). I remarked 
several peasants selling a coarse common kind 
of goat’s-milk cheese, for which there is appa- 
rently a great demand. The Cairo merchants 
bring a variety of articles: white cotton dresses; 
cutlery of a very inferior quality, such as two- 
penny knives, or razors, which sell here for five- 

nce; soap; Abyssinian coffee (very good); 
beads; shells; small glass mirrors; koh} (anti- 
mony), to tint their eye-lids, and hennah to 
colour the hands of the swarthy beauties; and 
a variety of spices and essences. 

“ Their manner of dealing is peculiar. When 
Iasked the price of a camel (for I thought of 
buying some for my journey homewards), they 
would not name one, but asked me how much I 
would give. 1 made an offer for a dromedary to 
aman, who refused it, but still declined saying 
how much he would demand. I soon gave up 
such a tedious process of making a bargain. I 
observed some good specimens of the Shendyan 
beauties. They have their hair twisted in 
tresses and hanging down on each side of their 
faces; their dress is of coarse materials, but 
flowing, graceful, and generally adjusted with 
much taste and elegance.” 

Going southwards from Shendy, Mr. Hos- 
kins and his little caravan were exposed more 
than once to danger from the lions that 
abound in that district. We shall quote one 
of these incidents, which occurred near the 
ruins of Wady el Owataib :— 

“Thad not been long asleep, during the watch 
of my servants and artist, when I was suddenly 
roused. The Turk had seen two lions among 
the ruins, within 100 yards of my tent, and had 
fred his gun to frighten them away. I imme- 
diately ordered additional fires to be lighted: 
shortly afterwards, the peasant, who had advised 
us against encamping here, came to us for pro- 
tection. By the light of the moon he had per- 
ceived the approach of two lions, which, he said, 
were behind him in the plain. I went a short 
distance from my tent, with the Turk, to recon- 
noitre, and I heard them roaring at no consider- 
able distance. The roar soon became very dis- 
tinct, even in my tent, but it did not prevent my 
falling asleep, as I was dreadfully fatigued by 
the previous day’s work, the long watch I had 
made, and the excessive heat. This was yester- 
day extraordinary for the season, being 110° in 
the shade (of the temple), though the extreme 
has been hitherto 98° and 100°. I slept the 
remainder of the night. This morning we found 
that the four lions had rambied all over the 
ruins, and their traces were quite fresh in every 
part. They had evidently been deterred only 
by our fires from attacking us. I ascertained 
them, by their footsteps, to be two males and two 
females ; one of the males must have been very 
large, the females much smaller.” 

This incident of course led to the narration 
of several anecdotes by the Arab guides, 
some of which are curious as marking the 

dash of chivalry that always mingles with 
Arab superstitions :— 

“The Arabs tell some singularly superstitious 
tales of the generosity of the lion. The follow- 
ing has been related to me as a fact by different 
peasants ; but I must confess that, like the ge- 
nerality of Arab tales, it partakes of the marvel- 
lous : yet, perhaps, with a mélange of fable, ther 
may be some kind of foundation of truth, The 





say, that when the lion seizes the cow of a pea- 
sant, he will permit the owner to carry away a 
portion ; particularly if he asks for it in the name 
of his mother, wife, or family, and takes it with- 
out showing any fear.” 

Professor Heeren contends, that the ruins 
of El Owataib are the ancient Ammonium; 
Mr. Hoskins assigns some strong reasons for 
coming to a different conclusion, which we 
shall examine hereafter. It is to be regretted 
that our traveller did not penetrate to the 
ruins of E] Macaurat, which have been, as 
yet, very imperfectly described, but from 
want of water he was forced to return to 
Shendy. Here the Katshef entertained him 
with an exhibition of the old mameluke ex- 
ercise, which seems to be even more ani- 
mated than the famous E Jerrid of the Turks. 

After passing the Bahiouda desert, Mr. 
Hoskins visited the great ruins at Gibel el 
Berkel, a little below the fourth cataract of 
the Nile. These magnificent remains lead to 
the discussion of some important questions 
in the history of civilization and the arts, to 
which we shall return; at present, we must 
confine ourselves to the state of the country 
and its inhabitants :-— 

“To give the reader an idea of the present 
state of fertility of this country, notwithstanding 
that the desert has enormously encroached on 
the cultivated land, the following particulars 
may not be uninteresting :—The katshef of Me- 
roueh commands as far as Wanly, down the 
river, one day by land, about thirty miles; and 
up the river as far as Berber, two days by land. 
Within this small extent, over which only the 
banks of the Nile are cultivated, there are 1568 
water-wheels, which y to the government 
twenty dollars each, that is, 27,360 dollars; be- 
sides which, the government gain considerably 
by obliging the peasants to plant indigo, which 
they purchase from them at twelve piastres the 
cantar. They have calculated that they make 
190 drachms of indigo from each cantar. Under 
the government of Dongolah, there are five ma- 
nufactories of indigo,—Meroueh, Handek, Haf- 
feer, Dongolah Agous, and El] Ourde. The ma- 
nufactory here produces 1846 okrest every year, 
and is now increasing. The peasants are un- 
willing to cultivate this plant, as the labour is 
very great; and they do not consider the price 
they receive a sufficient remuneration. 

“ The Shageea who cultivate this district are 
less oppressed than their neighbours: they are, 
as Burekhardt and Waddington have remarked, 
considered the bravest of the Arab tribes. This 
warlike race alone never bent their knees to the 
great Sultan of Sennaar. It is impossible to 
convey to the reader an adequate idea of the 
power these daring warriors once possessed. The 
name of a Shageea was a host in itself. I have 
been repeatedly assured, that a single horseman 
has often been known to alight at a peasant’s 
hut, order the owner to hold his horse, whilst he 
entered into his very harem, ate with his wives, 
and often, it is said, still more shamefully 
abused his power. Death or slavery was the fate 
of the meleks of the neighbouring tribes who 
dared to offend them. Mounted on their dro- 
medaries or horses, armed with lances, swords, 
and shields, they scoured the province, sweep- 
ing away the herds, massacring all who had the 
courage to resist, and carrying away men, 
women, and children into captivity. War was 
their sole delight; the cry to arms their most 
welcome sound. Mothers appeased the cries of 
their infants by the sight of a spear; and the 
lovely maiden only yielded her hand to the dis- 
tinguished warrior. Their exploits are the theme 
of many a song; and other tribes seem to have 
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forgotten their wrongs in admiration of the bra- 
very of their oppressors. The blessings of peace, 
agriculture, and domestic repose were considered 
irksome by these proud warriors. They obsti- 
nately and gallantly resisted the invasion of the 
Pasha, till they found it vain, with their lances 
and sabres, to contend against fields of artillery 
and disciplined troops armed with the musket. 
Understanding that the Pasha was going to make 
war against Melek Nimr and the Shendyans, 
who were also their enemies, they joined his 
troops, and gradually came completely under 
subjection to him. The government, however, 
treats them with some respect. As I have stated 
before, a Shageea regiment is still in the Pasha‘s 
service, and engaged in the war against the Ne- 
groes, at the southern extremity of his king- 
dom.” 

Pursuing his course northwards, Mr. Hos- 
kins reached Dongolah; and, notwithstand- 
ing his previous accounts of the wretchedness 
he had witnessed, we did not expect to learn 
that the metropolis of a district so frequently 
mentioned in history could have presented 
such a miserable aspect as he describes :— 

“ Part of the town is in ruins, The desert has 
entered into its streets: many of the houses are 
entirely covered with sand, and scarcely an in- 
habitant is to be seen. One might have thought 
that some dreadful convulsion of nature, or some 
pestilential disease, had swept away the popula- 
Part of the city is, indeed, remaining, but 
until I entered the houses not a human being 
did I meet with. I observed some houses in the 
town, of a superior appearance, having divisions 
of rooms, galleries, and courts, and evidently 
belonging to individuals once rich ; but they are 
now almost all deserted. In some of them that 
we entered I saw some good-looking women : 
the men were idling away the day smoking and 
sleeping. Such is the scene of desolation and 
inactivity which now presents itself to the tra- 
veller at Dongolah.” 

The slave-trade flourishes in Egypt, and 
the cruelty of the dealers in this horrid traffic 
is as great by land as it was by sea. 

“T saw this evening a number of slaves going 
to Cairo. The manner in which they were 
clogged, to prevent their escaping or rebelling 
against their owners, was disgraceful and revolt- 
ing in the extreme. Each slave wore a clog 
made of a wooden pole, four feet long, with a 
collar, of a triangular form, large enough to admit 
his head: this triangular collar rests upon their 
shoulders, and is so contrived with straps, that it 
is impossible for them to throw it off. When 
they walk, they are obliged to carry it before 
them ; and at night their hands are tied to the 
centre of the pole, and their feet to the bottom 
of it. The owners of the slaves showed me, vith 
the malicious grin of fiends, the effects of the 
cords, and the weight of the machine on the 
hands, necks, and legs of their victims. They 
confessed that they were often obliged to free 
their slaves entirely from this torture, in order to 
preserve their lives: 1 saw several in this situ- 
ation, who seemed to have suffered severely from 
being previously loaded with this machine.” 

New Dongolah is described as superior to 
most of the cities on the upper Nile; the 
Ababde Arabs, in whose district it stands, 
seem more civilized than the other tribes; 
they retain their national love of imaginative 
fiction, and Mr. Hoskins has given a transla- 
tion of a Dongolah tale, recited by an Ababde 
girl of thirteen, which Schahriar would gladly 
have heard from the mouth of Scheherazade. 

After having visited the colossal antiqui- 
ties in the island of Argo, Mr. Hoskins was 
preparing to continue his route homewards, 
when he was alarmed by the news of a dan- 
gerous revolt in the province of Mahas. The 
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history of this brief rebellion is a sad illus- 
tration of the system of — govern- 
ment; it was provoked by oppression, and 
suppressed by perfidy. The regular troops 
were equal in number to the insurgents ; and, 
though well supplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion, narrowly escaped defeat from peasants, 
whose weapons are thus described :— 


“ About 150 of the Mahas had guns, but very 
bad ones, mostly matchlocks, and they were very 
illsupplied withammunition. They were variously 
armed: some with lances, shields, German 
swords; while others had only swords made of 
the acacia wood, about four feet long, rounded 
at one end for the hand, the rest cut thin, flat, 
and sharpened at both sides,—a heavy but for- 
midable weapon in the hands of an athletic 
Arab. Others had staves only. Sentences in 
Arabic were written by the fakeers, on the 
wooden swords and staves; on some of them 
lines from the Koran: the most common were, 
‘May God give me force to destroy my enemies !’ 
* May my foes tremble before me!’ ‘ May the 
acacia sword be as the sharp steel in my hand ;’ 
I have seen a staff similarly shaped in the mu- 
seum at Berlin, with hieroglyphics on it; the 
latter I could not examine, as it was on a shelf, 
at too great a distance to be read.” 


It may appear strange that peasants, thus 
miserably provided, would dare to resist a 
strong military government; but Mr. Hos- 
kins informs us, that they are so cruelly op- 
pressed, as to be reckless of danger or death. 
The only wonder is, that men, so ground 
down by exactions, are ever quiet. 

“Tf the peasants did not actually steal from 
their own fields, in some places, they could not 
exist. Although they bury their grain under 
ground, and by various other methods deceive 
their oppressors, numbers perish from the want 
of sufficient nourishment and clothing. I have 
seen them, in winter, assembled in a corner, 
round a miserable fire, shivering with cold and 
hunger. In the most favoured clime under 
heaven, and the most productive country on the 
face of the earth, a vast proportion of the pea- 
sants may be said barely to exist upon food more 
calculated for cattle than for human beings, and, 
bad as it is, they have rarely enough. 


“ The Pasha has power sufficient to hold them 
insubjection, and by his extorticns fills his coffers ; 
but necessity alone induces them to submit. He 
not only imposes most enormous taxes upon 
every article of produce, but obliges them to cul- 
tivate what he chooses, and take the price he 
offers for the produce. He is the only purchaser 
of the grain, cotton, and indigo, and of the gum 
of Kordofan, ostrich feathers, and other ar- 
ticles. Slaves are almost the only commodity 
the merchants now are allowed to take in ex- 
change for the manufactures they carry to Sen- 
naar and Kordofan: even wild animals of the 
desert, as the giraffe, are a monopoly of the 
government.” 


But Mohammed Ali is not the only scourge 
of this unfortunate race— 


“Each soldier is a little tyrant, and commits 
a series of gross and petty vexations inconceiv- 
able to a European. Of the many I have wit- 
nessed, I will give only a few specimens :—If the 
soldier wants a sheep, fowls, eggs, or any other 
article, he obliges the peasant to sell them at half 
the market price, and not unfrequently refuses 
to pay anything at all. When becalmed on the 
river, he goes on shore, and forces ten, and some- 
times twenty, natives to drag his boat, without 
any remuneration. If he meets a peasant girl 
carrying milk or butter, he often helps himself 
to half without paying for it, unless with a salute; 
and woe betide the imprudent sheahk or peasant 
who refuses to give gratuitously the best his 





house affords, or neglects the horse or camel of 
the Turk or soldier who has taken up his quar- 
ters for the night at his house. If camels or 
donkeys are wanted, they must furnish them, 
and consider themselves fortunate if they get any 
trifle in return. The haughty manner of the 
conquerors is still more galling to the Arabs: 
their usual manner of addressing them is, ‘ Kelp, 
Marhas ?—* Dog! villain! Do this! do that! 
quick ! quick; cursed be your race!’ with threats 
of a beating, even actual blows, and sometimes 
with the sole of the shoe, which is the greatest 
indignity that a Mahometan can receive. 

“Men whose ancestors have been chiefs in the 
country for ages must now submit to the inso- 
lence and contumely of this vile and lawless 
soldiery. From negligence the latter often do 
not demand the tax on the water-wheels for 
some time ; then, all at once, they appear, call- 
ing out,‘ Pay me to-morrow, or the bastinado !” 
The peasant, not being allowed sufficient time to 
raise the money, is obliged to suffer this degrad- 
ing punishment, and often even have his ears 
nailed to a board. Being at a distance, perhaps, 
from the seat of government, or large market 
towns, he has no opportunity of selling his pro- 
duce ; nevertheless, with double the value of the 
sum required in effects, he has to undergo a dis- 
graceful punishment, because he has no dollars. 

“The Mahas who revolted had not paid the 
government for some time. The mahmoor sent 
a villanous Turk into their province, with the 
instruments of torture, who immediately began 
bastinadoing them, nailing their ears, and threat- 
ening to cut off their heads, if they did not pay 
him. He visited Melek Backeet, who owed a 
considerable sum to the government, and told him 
that, if he did not pay his taxes in a few days, 
every species of torture would be inflicted upon 
him. The Mahas manufacture strong linen cloth, 
which is very much esteemed throughout all the 
valley of the Nile. Being at a distance from the 
capital, and thus unable to command an imme- 
diate sale, at least for the large quantity on hand, 
they tendered it in part of their taxes. The 
government refused, though the transaction 
would have been very advantageous to them, the 
linen being offered at a price much lower than it 
sells for in the bazaar of Dongolah. Melek 
Backeet, therefore, excited the revolt, preferring 
death to the ignominious punishment with which 
he was threatened.” 

Having arrived on the Egyptian frontiers, 
Mr. Hoskins concludes his narrative with 
some general directions to future travellers, 
which deserve attention. 

“ Well supplied with rice, good biscuit, and 
meat, the traveller may live tolerably well, even 
in the deserts. Since I left Thebes, four months 
and a half ago, I have passed two deserts of eight 
days each, and many small ones, and generally 
been in a miserable country, yet I have only 
been one day without fresh meat, and that by 
accident. To court privations is as great folly as 
to fear them when they arrive, and not submit to 
them cheerfully when requisite. I am certain 
that wine and spirituous liquors are injurious in 
this climate. During the whole of this journey 
water has been my only beverage; and, on the 
whole, I have enjoyed very tolerable health, con- 
sidering ithe excessive heat, and the many an- 
noyances and delays, still more injurious in this 
climate than the fatiguing pace of the camel. 
The desert life has also another charm; it is 
gratifying to see how, when treated as men, the 
Arabs become attached to you. If they have any 
quarrel between each other, a word from the tra- 
veller makes them silent.” 

Here we take our leave of the Traveller : 
next week we shall pay our compliments to 
the Antiquarian. 








MEpicaL Works. 


* Chemical Attraction, by G. L, Hume, of 
C.C. College, Cambridge.’—In the olden times 
there were three approved highways to pro- 
fessional success opened to young medical men 
—hospitals—the army—and publication. The 
first required merit and patience, and the 
second patronage; but the third demanded 
little more than a pair of scissors and im. 
pudence. The reform of the army medical 
board in latter times, closed the second of 
these; and competition has since grievously 
clogged the first; so that there is no channel 
now open through which to make a dash, but 
that of “The Row.” When an avowed and open 
quack makes his appearance in a country town, 
he spreads the sibyl leaves of his fame upon 
pumps, dead walls, and the posts of gateways: 
—the man of diplomas collects his into “one 
thick volume post 8vo.,” decorated with a 
handsome title-page, and a regiment of M.D., 
A.B.C.D.’s, et ceteras; and this is one great 
difference between the two classes of practi- 
tioners. Hence it has happened that while the 
medical literature of the continent is encum- 
bered with heavy systems in many volumes, 
that of England is made up of short practical 
monographs, commendatory of new methods of 
cure and new remedies, all more or less written 
ad captandum. If to this cause be added the 
greediness of publishing speculators, and the 
activity of professed book-makers, there will be 
no difficulty in explaining the multiplicity of 
bad medical works, not addressed ad Clerum, 
but unblushingly put forth for the almost 
avowed purpose of catching the flats, against 
which it is our especial duty to guard the readers 
of the Atheneum. That the English public are 
so generally under the influence of empirics 
and pretenders, notwithstanding the increase 
and spread of natural science, is one of the most 
striking symptoms of the retrogradation of 
philosophy, and of the growing timidity of the 
public, in trusting itself to think upon abstract 
and general subjects. Observe, also, that it 
is the best-educated people of England (who 
have, indeed, been characterized as the worst 
educated in Europe,) who are usually the dupes 
of the more coarse and impudent pretenders— 
the most faithful followers of the Johanna 
Southcotes in medicine—the loudest in trum- 
peting the mysterious merits of the St. John 
Longs, and the other Hohenlohes of the healing 
art. 

The same general absence of a logical turn 
of mind, and independent philosophy, produces 
its portion of voluntary scribblers on science, 
who, in their incapacity for wholesome reflec- 
tion, push their crude fanci nd i 
speculations before the public in the form of 
treatises on scientific subjects, fit only for the 
meridian of St. Luke’s. Among the latter 
class we are compelled to arrange the work 
whose title stands at the head of the present 
article. To what end it was designed, or for 
whose use it is written, we are at a loss to de- 
termine. Of novel fact it contains not one 
tittle; and, as an elementary book of instruc- 
tion, it is wholly insufficient. The greatest 
proof that the author has given of his capabi- 
lities as a chemist, lies in his having contrived 
to amalgamate in his pages the repellent ele- 
ments of science and politics. His book is all 
in a flame with party virulence; but if his sci- 
ence smirks of the sciolist, his politics are those 
of a thorough graduate in the school he pro- 
fesses. He abuses the puritans, eulogizes 
Charles the Second, revives the calumnies of 
the Jacobites against William the Third, and, 
while he hints at Milton as ‘‘ one who could 
applaud the deed of regicide, and add the title 
of blasphemer to his other qualities,” has the 
hypocrisy to denounce “ the history of the dis- 
coverer of oxygen, as a blot on the annals of his- 
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tory.” In speaking of the persecution which 
Priestley endured, he has, indeed, the grace to 
admit that such conduct ‘is certainly not al- 
lowed by the canons of the Christian Church ;” 
put he plainly insinuates that his own great ob- 
jection to it is, that it was unnecessary; and 
that the poor man’s principal claim to exemp- 
tion from persecution was, that all his heterodox 
notions “ had been answered ably and satisfac- 
torily by Dr. Horsley ;” and that “ that excellent 

relate was more than a match for a dozen 
Priestleys in theological discussion.” 

Fanaticism and absurdity so flagrant, it may 
be thought, are too certainly their own cure, to 
require a comment; but the book is important 
as coming from the quarter whence it is dated. 
Not that we would infer that Mr. Hume’s essay 
js a perfect exponent of the Cambridge intellect 
and morality; but the excesses of a weak dis- 
ciple, plainly speak of the vices of the atmo- 
sphere in which they have been developed. The 
book is a sign of the times: and it has thus far 
claims on the notice of the public, that half a 
dozen such publications would be enough to 
provoke a revolution in any establishment 
whence they emanated. 

‘ A Dictionary of Practical Medicine, by James 
Copland, M.D. Part III.’—‘ 4 Systematic 
Treatise on Comparative Physiology, by Frederick 
Tiedemann, translated, with notes, from the 
German by James Manby Gully, M.D. and J. 
Hunter Lane, M.D.’—These works are strictly 
professional, and afford no remark for the gene- 
ral reader. To our medical friends, the names 
of the authors are too familiar to admit of their 
requiring any information that it would become 
us to impart concerning our notion of their 
merits. Both volumes will, probably, find their 
way into the greater number of medical libraries 
pretending to completeness. 

‘A Treatise on Headachs, their various Causes, 
Prevention, and Cure, by G. Hume Weather- 
head, M.D.’—The circumstance which first 
suggested to the author to write on headachs, 
was that of having suffered from them severely 
himself. Very many of the following observa- 
tions, therefore, are strictly practical, and de- 
duced in a great measure from personal expe- 
rience and reflection. To this, the author’s 
statement, we may add, that it is the work of a 
person conversant both with pathological and 
physiological science. But, having said this 
much, we must remark, that the volume is 
another instance of the difficulty of rendering 
scientific subjects popular. We fear, that the 
general reader, afflicted with headach, will be 
disappointed in his expectation of learning how 
to cure that very distressing malady from its 
pages. For such an inquirer, the work is too 
scientific: for the professional reader, too slight; 
yet it contains good maxims, and good common 
sense; and to the humbler classes of prac- 
titioners it may be serviceable, by the clearness 
of its statements, both reminding them of things 
they may have forgotten, and giving a more 
philosophical turn to their routine practice. 
Transient and occasional headach, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, is a symptom of dis- 
ordered stomach and constipated bowels; and 
in such a case, a slight aperient medicine, and 
starvation, will bring the invalid round. But 
when it is habitual, or of frequent occurrence, 
the aid of professional skill is requisite, to esti- 
mate its importance as a symptom of other 
malady, and to conduct its cure. Headach is 
not, therefore, a disease that can be safely 
quacked ; and the best thing to take is—advice. 
This much, however, the patient should know ; 
that intemperance and sedentary habits are the 
frequent causes of headach; and that though 
there are headachs which are not to be cured 
by attention to these points, yet all the 
physicians in London will not cure the per- 
son who neglects them. ‘To those who can af- 





ford to fee him, Doctor Horse is a most service- 
able physician in the prevention and treatment 
of headach. The following remark we think 
worth extracting, for the use, more especially, 
of those with whom the abuse of opium is not 
an unusual habit. “ Laudanum is sometimes 
employed externally to abate the pain of head- 
ach; but I would caution patients against 
having recourse to opium in any shape, inter- 
nally, to relieve headach; if not taken in a 
large dose, it fails in easing pain; and when, 
being taken in some quantity, it partially suc- 
ceeds, it only does so by stupifying the senses 
for a time, for as the narcotic effect subsides, 
the headach returns, and often more severely 
than before.” The remark might have been 
stated still more forcibly. Where a morbid con- 
dition of the stomach and bowels is the cause of 
the headach, opium will positively increase the 
disease ; and even in health, a moderate dose of 
opium will in many constitutions occasion a 
paroxysm of headach, like that which follows 
intoxication: opium, when not a useful drug, is 
really a poison, and should not be played with. 

‘ Pathological Researches on Phthisis, by E. 
Ch. A. Louis, &c. Translated, with introduc- 
tion, &c. by Charles Cowan, M.D.’—‘ Consump- 
tion why so fatal? What are the means by which 
it can be prevented, in those predisposed to, and 
its progress arrested in those already affected with 
it. The above questions solved in a manner intelli- 
gible to every reader ; experience and common 
sense furnishing the solution; by John Tyrrel.’— 
The former of these volumes is the translation 
of a work, embodying the results of perhaps the 
most patient investigation of facts, that medical 
zeal has yet pursued ; the latter is a pamphlet by 
an amateur. Of the first, the translator observes 
— We have already pointed out, that the num- 
ber of the observations is insufficient to arrive at 
any general therapeutic deduction ; and the con- 
ditions of a general hospital, [the scene of these 
observations, ] combined with the advanced stage 
of the disease in the majority of instances, 
render the trial of any peculiar measures almost 
impossible ;”—and this averment may possibly 
serve as an excuse for the daring intrusion of 
the amateur doctor. The number of treatises on 
consumption is beyond count; and our readers 
may safely follow us in believing, that know- 
ledge, in matters of disease, is inversely as the 
illustration expended on it. Whatever is really 
known in the treatment of maladies, may be ex- 
pressed shortly, clearly, and once for all; but 
for incurable diseases the plans of treatment are 
multifarious, and the infallible specifics number- 
less as the sands of the sea. To the profession, 
the volume of M. Louis will prove a valuable 
source of curious, if not of practically available, 
information ; but of Mr. Tyrrel’s book we can- 
not say so much. We acknowledge, however, 
that, as far as the curing consumption goes, the 
amateur and the artist are so far on a par, that 
they have neither of them much to boast of. 
To the general reader, both books are worse 
than useless; they are dangerous. 

‘A Grandmother's Advice to young Mothers 
on the Physical Education of their Children, by 
M.J. Countess Dowager Mountcashel.’—Of this 
treatise, we would willingly speak with favour ; 
for we are very willing to believe that it is the 
inspiration of good and kindly feelings. The 
preface tells us that it really is what it professes 
to be—‘* the work of an old woman ;”” the worst, 
therefore, that we shall say of it is, that it is an 
old woman’s book. Knowledge is a relative 
term; and the value of a didactic effort depends 
much on the previous illumination of the parties 
to whom it is addressed. There are many 
maxims in her volume valuable and sound; 
and there are doubtless hundreds to whom her 
common-places are anything but common. The 
principal mistake is the rather ambitious preten- 








sion of speaking on matters too deep for any 


but professional grasp. But ladies, inhabiting 
remote country districts, are often called upon 
to experiment a little boldly, in their Lady 
Bountiful capacity ; and, in such situations, the 
grandmother’s advice will not be the worst pos- 
sible guide to follow. A truly scientific work 
on this subject, that should eschew all popular 
error, and teach the benevolent the true length 
of their tether, in playing at doctors, is yet a 
desideratum. 

‘ Lectures on the Means of Promoting and Pre- 
serving Health, delivered at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, Spitalfields, by T. Hodgkin, M.D.’— 
“ These lectures,” says their author,“ are design- 
ed for that class of readers for whom the series of 
publications styled the ‘ Working Man’s Com- 
panion,’ has been commenced by the Society 
for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge. At the 
same time, I must observe, that as I cannot 
contemplate their being wholly confined to the 
hands of individuals of that class, I have not 
rigidly restricted myself to those materials 
which are exclusively or peculiarly adapted to 
them.”—This is a sufficient intimation of what 
is to be expected from the volume; and we have 
only to add, that the design is executed with 
some skill. The task of teaching is in general 
not an easy one; but popular teaching, especially 
when addressed to uncultivated intellects, is a 
very delicate operation. Inevitably, there mixes 
up with a few elementary truths, more or less 
of twaddle, sometimes mischievous, but always 
wearisome: and from this, these lectures are 
not always perfectly free. But the prevailing 
spirit is that of a sincere desire to enlighten 
and benefit the class to which the matter is 
addressed: and it would perhaps be well, if 
some such book were written, to make part of 
a course of out-of-school reading, expressly for 
the victims of the exclusively classic courses of 
our public schools. 

* Descriptive Catalogue of the Preparations in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, by John Houston, M.D. &c. Vol. I. 
(Anatomy. )’—A work very necessary to those 
who may wish to It the valuable collection 
itself; and highly creditable to the industry and 
zeal of the author. 

* Practical Observations on the Physiology and 
Diseases of the Teeth, by John Mallan, Surgeon- 
Dentist.’—This work is a dentist’s puff; but it 
is written with modesty, and is not destitute of 
information that may be interesting to the 
public. There are still many pretty girls, who 
are beautiful “in spite of their teeth.” The fol- 
lowing extract we recommend to the particular 
attention of our female readers :—‘‘ Another fre- 
quentsource of injury to the enamel, is the foolish 
and inelegant practice of cracking nuts, biting 
threads, and employing teeth as a vice to un- 
screw small ivory boxes, or needle cases, to turn 
the stoppers of smelling-bottles, &c. Indeed, 
some personsare so utterly regardless of the value 
and proper uses of their teeth, that they seem 
to look upon the mouth as a portable tool chest, 
where they may find a pair of scissors or pin- 
cers, a knife, a corkscrew, or any instrument 
they may chance to need. Such practices 
cannot be sufficiently censured.” 








Stories of Strange Lands; and Fragments 
from the Notes of a Traveller. By Mrs. 
R. Lee (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich). 
8vo. London: Moxon. 

Tuis is an interesting volume: consisting of 

tales which have already appeared in the 

periodicals, illustrated by notes from the 
author's journals and personal recollections. 

We have read Mrs. Lee’s African stories 

again with much pleasure; the scenery, In- 

cidents, and costume, are not familiar to us, 
and they are told in a style which is pleasant, 
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natural, and unaffected. Mrs. Lee has the 
advantage, so rare in these days, of a field in 
which few (very few women) have wandered ; 
and, in the copious notes with which her 
volume is enriched, she gives us adventures 
and sketches of natural history which, for 
their freshness, remind us of Audubon’s 
anecdotes and traits of the American woods. 
We shall bring together a few of these scat- 
tered fragments, 

“ The laugh of the hyzna greatly resembles 
that of a maniac, and has a startling effect as it 
steals through the still night, even under our 
windows, which it approaches in search of food. 
The power of imitation given to these animals is 
very extraordinary, for they not only cry like 
the quadruped whom they wish to lure within 
their reach, but they even seem to utter human 
sounds, The commandant of a fortress on the 
western coast of Africa assured me, that for 
several evenings he had been disturbed at his 
dinner hour by the laughing and screaming of 
the native women, who passed under the walls 
in search of water, He sent his serjeant to them, 
who desired that they would take some other 
path, and they promised to obey. The next 
evening, however, the noise was heard again, 
which highly irritated the commandant, and he 
desired the serjeant to lie in ambush on the third 
evening, and rushing suddenly out on them, with 
a few soldiers, secure the women, and bring them 
to him in the fortress, The men took their sta- 
tion as ordered, the laughing recommenced, and 
out they sallied, when, to their great astonish- 
ment, they only saw three hyenas standing in 
the path which had been frequented by the 
women, and so well counterfeiting their voices, 
that they could not have been detected but by 
sight, These hyenas are not very formidable, 
and will, at any time, rather fly from, than attack 
a human being.” 

“ An enraged buffalo is the most formidable 
of all antagonists, for nothing but death seemsto 
calm his fury, A curious account was given to 
me by the natives on the borders of the Gahoon 
river, where they come in droves to the water's 
edge. They say, that if the foremost of a herd 
be attacked, all the rest will turn upon the 
enemy ; if an individual in the middle be injur- 
ed, those before will walk quietly on, but those 
behind will all try to avenge him ; and if the last 
be wounded or killed, he is left by his compa- 
nions, without their paying the least attention to 
the cireumstance.” 

“These antelopes [natives of the western 
coast of Africa,] are no bigger than rabbits, 
and are generally of a mouse colour ; their pro- 
portions are more fuiry-like than can be ima- 
gined, even from the tobacco-stoppers made of 
their feet, and brought to this country. They 
are extremely difficult to domesticate, and, I 
believe, have never yet reached England alive. 
* * Only people of rank and power can keep an 
European dog in Fantee, so much are these ani- 
mals esteemed for the table. A wretched little 
native breed, with long ears, sits in rings in the 
market-places, and is bought for soup, at the rate 
of half anackie (half-a-crown). Of course, the fit, 
portly dogs of English masters, are greatly pre- 
ferred ; and it is not possible for a white man to 
retain them for more than a month.” 

What would gentle English housewives 
say to such cupboard guests as the following 
account will bring before them ?— 

“It is surprising to watch how rapidly famili- 
arity diminishes all these antipathies. I never 
shall forget the cold chill which crept over me, 
on firet seeing a huge lizard crawling on the wall 
of my bed-room; yet in time I not only was 
amused by the rapid movements of the large 
lizards, as they chased each ether up and down 
“he verandah where I sat, but even fed them daily. 





A snake close to me, I thought would be death, 
but at last I became so careless about them, 
that, although there was a nest of deadly snakes 
in a hole in the wall, which it was necessary to 
pass, in going the shortest way to the kitchen, I 
used to watch for a minute or two, and then dart 
past, when they drew their heads in ; a danger- 
ous experiment, for they are very fierce when 
they have young ones. A battle between a snake 
and a rat was a curious sight, to which we were 
summoned by hearing, in the hall above the 
store-room, a hissing and squeaking, for which 
we could not account. On opening the store- 
room to ascertain the cause, a snake was to be 
seen rearing its beautiful, many-coloured neck 
and head, while a rat’s black eyes were glisten- 
ing with rage. They were in too great a fury to 
he disturbed by our approach, and flew at each 
other several times: at length the rat died in 
great agony, sweljed up to a frightful size, and 
covered with foam; the snake was immediately 
destroyed by the servants.” 

We must give an account of a panther 
which Mrs. Lee brought to England :— 

“He came from Coomassie with Mr. Hut- 
chison, the resident left there by Mr. Bowdich, 
and, as he was very young, the efforts made by 
that gentleman and others to tame him, were 
completely successful. Nothing alive was ever 
given to him to eat, and so well was he trained, 
that frequently on their march to the coast, when 
the natives would not contribute any provisions, 
he would catch a fowl, and lay it at the feet of 
Mr. Hutchison, who always rewarded him with 
a select morsel. On arriving at Cape Coast, he 
was tied up for a few days with aslight cord, and 
after that remained at liberty, with a hoy to 
watch that he did not annoy the officers of the 
castle. He especially attached himself to me 
and the Governor, probably because we bestowed 
more caresses on him than any one else: we 
took care, however, to keep his claws well filed, 
that we might not get an unintentional scratch. 
He was as playful as a kitten, and a few days 
after his cord had been taken away, he took it 
into his head to bound round the whole fort; 
the boy ran after him, which he, mistaking for 
fun, only increased his speed, and caused him to 
dash through all the narrow spaces. Most of the 
inhabitants were frightened out of their senses, 
and it was highly amusing to see the sudden 
disappearance of all living things, even to the 
sentinels. When tired, he quietly walked in at 
my door, and his pursuers found him lying on 
the ground beside me, composing himself to 
sleep, whence he was taken without tie least re- 
sistance. * * Sai’s chief amusement was stand- 
ing on his hind legs, resting his fore paws on the 
window-sill, and fixing his head between them, 
in this posture to contemplate all that was going 
onin the town below. The Governor's children, 
however, often disputed this post with him, and 
dragged him down by the tail, which he bore 
with perfect good-humour. * * An old woman, 
who always swept the great hall before dinner, 
was performing her daily office with a small 
hand-brush, and consequently going over the floor 
nearly on hands and knees. Sai, who had been 
sleeping under one of the sofas, suddenly rushed 
out, ang leaping on the woman’s back, stood 
there with his head on one side, his tail swinging 
backwards and forwards, the very personification 
of mischief. * * The Governor and myself, hear- 
ing the noise, also came to the scene of action, 
when Sai descended from his station, and held 
his head to us to be patted, as if in approbation 
of his feat. 

“The time came for him to be embarked, and 
he was shut into a large, strong cage, with iron 
bars in front, and put into a canoe; while there, 
the motion made him restless, and he uttered a 
howl, which so frightened the canoe men, that 
they lost their balance, set up a howl in echo, 
and upset the canoe. We were watching his 





= 
embarkation from one of the castle windows. 
and when we saw the cage floating on the waves 
we gave our pet up as lost, and I am not sure 
that we did not make a trio in the cry ; but for. 
tunately aboat immediately put off from the ship, 
the men in which caught hold of the cage just as 
it was on the point of sinking. The panther was 
installed close by the fore-mast, and I did not 
fail to pay him a visit the moment I went on 
board. He was very dull; and, perhaps, a little 
sea-sick, but was half frantic with joy on seeing 
me.” 

Of the splendid vegetation of these tro- 
pical climates, Mrs. Lee observes— 

“The luxuriance of the parasitical and climb. 
ing plants of these virgin forests, can only be 
fully comprehended by those who have seen 
them. Sometimes the whole of an enormous 
trunk will be covered to a great height with the 
most brilliant convolvuli, which, stealing unper- 
ceived through the branches, reach the summit, 
and again shooting forth their gay blossoms jn 
the sun, seem to mock their less aspiring bre. 
thren. Scarlet, orange, and pink flowers will cover 
the lower boughs, and hang in festoons from one 
tree to another. Often the climbers will beconie 
larger than the support to which they cling, and 
constantly form chains which look big enough to 
fetter the Atlantic. Then the runners, or slender 
fibres, dropping from the twigs, take root below, 
and, vegetating in their turns, form the whole of 
these mighty forests inte a maze of network.” 

“ Nothing can exceed the beauty ofthe jessa. 
mine; it hangs from the summits of the highest 
trees till it sweeps on the ground ; large clusters 
of pure white blossoms yield the most exquisite 
fragrance, and perfume the air for miles around, 
As the people return from their labour, they 
often cover themselves with it, tearing it down in 
large handfuls.” 

“The wild pineapples of the forest are gene. 
rally red, and only fit for cooking; but the 
slightest cultivation, even watering, makes them 
of delicious favour, My uncle had some in his 
garden, which had been originally brought from 
St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verde Islands ; they 
were of enormous size, of a bright gold colour, 
and each was a heavy burden for one man to 
carry to any distance. They perfumed the whole 
house, and were eaten with a spoon.” 


But it is only fair to give a picture or two 
of human nature in these remote regions, 
for the entertainment of those who take less 
pleasure than Mrs. Lee in the beauties of 
nature :— 


“ This is a constant custom among the higher 
classes, and the jewels, or rather gold ornaments, 
form no inconsiderable portion of family pro- 
perty ; they descend from mother to daughter: 
and one woman, on state occasions, will fre- 
quently wear many hundred pounds’ worth of 
gold about her person. A very pretty Mustee 
girl (of the palest shade of colour) came to see 
me the morningafter her marriage, and had on a 
very fine linen shirt (a covering adopted by all 
above the black shade), and over that two cloths, 
one of which had cost sixty pounds. Her fair 
hair was combed in the form of a cone to the 
top of her head, and profusely ornamented with 
golden butterflies and devices: her shirt was 
fastened in front with four brooches, and a large 
golden button at the collar and each wrist; 
manillas encircled her arms half-way up to the 
elbow, and the most splendid chains were hung 
across her shoulders; every finger was covered 
with rings as far as the first joint; her cloth was 
girt round her hips, and on this girdle hung 
golden lions and other ornaments; her ankles 
were also laden, and every toe was decorated like 
her fingers. The two slaves who followed her 
into the room were also richly dressed, and each 
had a bandeau of English guineas round their 
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peads, fastened together with pieces of gold 


wire. The workmanship of many of these orna- 
ments is exquisite, and they sometimes represent 
musical instruments, bells, stools, &c., and many 
are imitated from European patterns.” 

Here is the reverse of this pleasant 
sketch :— 

«The existence of anthropophagi in this part 
of Africa is but too certain, and not only do these 
Kaylees eat their enemies, but they go to each 
other’s houses to bargain for the dying. Those 
who do not eat human flesh, view them with 
horror; and the very enquiry if they eat such 
food, seems to inspire them with disgust and 
shame. Three men at Sierra Leone, (I believe 
among the liberated Africans,) enticed a fourth 
into the forest, murdered him, immediately ate 
a part of his flesh, and covered the rest slightly 
with earth. The next day they returned to their 
feast, but two of them became alarmed, and did 
not go again: the third, however, was unable to 
resist the temptation, and the disappearance of 
the murdered man, and the frequent visits of the 
glutton, at length created suspicion; he was 
watched, and caught in the act of devouring the 
remainder of his comrade. He was taken, and 
brought to trial on the charge of murder this 
could not be proved against him, and, as there 
js no English law against eating human flesh, he 
could not be capitally punished.” 

“The ground floors of native houses are all 
made of earth, and contain the bodies of the 
family. The cellar of the house in which I lived 
for many months at Igwa, was the burial-ground 
of a numerous race; and such a circumstance 
attaches the people to every spot that has been 
once inhabited.” 

“ The transactions, mystery, and power of the 
Fetish bear a strong analogy to the history of 
the Inquisition. At all hours, and in all places, 


the natives of Western Africa are subject to its 
visits and interference, vengeance is never laid 
aside, though it may sleep for years; the most 


inviolable secrecy is observed by all its members, 
and, after intervals long enough to banish sus- 
picion, the victims suddenly disappear. It were 
vain to ask what is become of them; all are 
afraid to own the truth, and a shrug of the 
shoulders, or shake of the head, invariably ac- 
company the profession of ignorance. The priests 
know everything, meddle in all affairs, share 
every piece of good fortune, rob their followers 
without scruple, and even prevent the extirpa- 
tion of panthers, hyenas, &c. by making them 
sacred animals, and demanding a fine from every 
one who takes a part in destroying them; and, 
by means of communications with the fetishes of 
other countries, extend their influence far be- 
yond the calculation of ordinary mortals.” 
“Two English gentlemen, living at Sierra 
Leone, expressed a wish to one of the priests, 
that they might be admitted to some of the 
orgies of the fetish , and, after bribing high, per- 
mission was given. Conditions were sworn to on 
their parts that they would never publish what 
they saw and heard, and they kept their promises 
for a long period. One unlucky evening, how- 
ever, being elated with wine, they imparted to 
some friends the fact of their having witnessed 
the ceremonies of the fetish, and made slight 
allusions to what had passed. The next day both 
were poisoned: the one died after a few weeks 
suffering, but the other survived a few years, with 
impaired health, and great bodily torment.” 
Her Ashantee visitors are thus described :— 
“ An Ocrah was sent to Cape Coast by the 
king, while I lived there; and, prompted by an 
anxiety which taught me to conciliate the Ashan- 
tees as much as laid in my power, I yielded to 
his proposal to dine with me. He insisted on 
it that Mr. Bowdich had desired him to do so; 
but I knew this to be untrue ; and, uninfluenced 
by the falsehood, I appointed a day for the visit. 





The hour was to be three o'clock, and I was 
rather puzzled as to the choice of viands. At ten 
o'clock in the morning the gentleman arrived, 
with a retinue of at least fifty persons, some 
ragged and dirty, and among them the usual 
chamberlain, a piece of African state which is 
very absurd, for he bears a large bunch of rusty 
keys, for which his master has not a single lock. 
I was obliged to tell the Ocrah that I could not 
have him all day, and he left me in no very 
good humour. At the proper hour he re-ap- 
peared with his train; but on my further inform. 
ing him that I was not prepared for so many, 
he dismissed all but his intimate friend, to the 
hall below. The two then sat down to the table, 
and I helped them to fish, which they began to 
eat with their fingers; but, on observing the use 
I made of a knife and fork, they begged to be 
instructed how to handle theirs. I could scarcely 
keep my countenance at their attempts, nor at 
their putting a piece slily into their mouths with 
their fingers, when they thought themselves un- 
seen; but when Ocrahnameah had eaten half of 
his fish, he begged permission to send the re- 
mainder to his wife. An uncooked fish and a 
bottle of porter settled this matter to his satis- 
faction, and we proceeded to a chicken-pie, but 
I had been unfortunate in my selection. The 
fetish had forbidden him to eat fowls, and he 
dared not touch them; he, however, devoured 
mutton and pastry by wholesale, and then re- 
turned to the fish ; he drank wine and porter till 
he was nearly intoxicated, and I was very glad 
when he found himself so sleepy that he was 
obliged to retire. After this, it was difficult to 
keep him at a distance, and he thought himself 
entitled to come at all hours of the day. The 
good-for-nothing person returned to Ashantee, 
saying, he had received neither kindness nor 
presents, but my letters having informed Mr. 
Bowdich of the truth, and all his property being 
seized by the king, numerous proofs of hospita- 
lity and attention were found, and Ocrahnameah 
was disgraced, and stripped of everything that 
he possessed. 

“He was a very unworthy specimen of 
Ashantee manners, for a better behaved person 
than Adoo Bradie, nephew to the king, never 
appeared. His great delight was a portrait of 
Mr. Bowdich, at which he would grin and nod, 
and to which he would chatter hy the half-hour 
together. But, above all other things, my piano 
contributed to his happiness. It had been spoil- 
ed by neglect, during a long illness on my part, 
and I therefore suffered Adoo to thump it at 
pleasure. He brought all his friends to see and 
hear, but never suffered them to touch it; and 
no sooner had I given him leave to play than he 
flourished a chair before it, sat down, and amidst 
the vilest din that could be conceived, looked at 
the groupe of black faces for admiration. This 
goodnatured creature went on board Captain 
Willis’s frigate, then at anchor in the roads, and 
the men happening to have leave to wash on 
that day, the rigging was covered with red and 
blue shirts, which Adoo thought were flags in 
honour of his arrival. He was accompanied to 
the Coast by a well-behaved captain, who came 
to us one day with the most sorrowful counte- 
nance, and stated, that the Governor had just 
presented the royal nephew with regimentals, 
like those of the officers, and he had nothing of 
the sort, which * put shame on his face too 
much.’ Fortunately, Mr. Bowdich had an old 
red coat, into which the captain squeezed him- 
self; he then insisted on having a neckeloth, and 
this and a worn-out cocked hat were all we could 
muster.” 


We cannot part from this pleasant volume 
without recommending it to our readers of 
all classes—but especially to those who have 
to cater for the amusement of the young. 


eel 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘Tae Lisrary or Romance, Vol. XIV. 
The Enthusiast, altered from the German of 
Spindler.’—The title-page of this work leaves 
us in doubt as to how much of the tale remains 
in its original state. We, however, are inclined 
to believe, that the adapter has been sparing and 
skilful in his alterations: at all events, the re- 
sult isa good romance—like most of Spindler’s, 
interesting, though complicated in plot, and 
told with good faith and spirit. Perhaps we were 
well disposed towards ‘The Enthusiast’ from 
its scene being laid ina place singularly favour- 
able for the purposes of the romancer. We have 
often felt how wide and interesting a field was 
offered to him, in the histories which might be 
gathered in every court circle, if hearts would 
turn out their secrets—in every old palace, if walls 
and drawing-rooms could only whisper one-half 
of the suppressed passion which had throbbed 
within their precincts—one-half of the agony 
which had been concealed under the state and 
ceremony which circle princes. Comparatively 
little of this is shown in ‘The Enthusiast,’ yet 
we prefer it, for the sake of its subject, to any 
of Spindler’s romances which we have yet seen. 
In his characters he is tolerably uniform; they 
play their parts with untiring zeal and activity, 
but we look upon their strivings and endurances, 
as it were, through a clouded glass: distinctness 
of form and individuality of motion are wanting ; 
and the Margravine, and Helen, and Leodogar 
the enthusiast, and Margaret Eberstein, and 
Vesena, the forester’s daughter, are as creations 
transparent and unsatisfactory. Spindler’s vil- 
lains, too,have too much the habit of “ becoming 
angels o’ th’ sudden;” this change from unmi- 
tigated wickedness to signal virtue, is untrue to 
nature as well as inartificial. 

* Bosworth Field; or, the Fate of Plantagenet: 
an historical tale, by the Author of ‘ Arthur of 
Brittany.’’— Although historical novels have of 
late years been as * plentiful as blackberries,” 
they have not presented that variety of subject 
which the reader might naturally have been led 
to anticipate. Two or three periods--three or 
four celebrated characters—form the whole of 
the scenery and dramatis persone of many score 
of volumes; and the reigns of Coeur de Lion 
and John, the wars of Edward the Third and 
his chivalry, the last struggle of the Rival Roses, 
and Henry, Wolsey, and the Reformation, seem 
to be the pet subjects. A reason for this pre- 
ference may be found in the facilities with which 
a certain degree of information can be obtained 
relating to them, and the importance (in more 
than one instance an exaggerated importance) 
assigned them in the popular histories of Enug- 
land. But, unfortunately, the writers forget 
that the tediousness of a‘ twice-told tale” has 
passed into a proverb; what. then, must be the 
tediousness of even the most successful attempt 
to exhibit scenes and personages already well 
known to history, for a third or even fourth 
time, wrapped in merely a thin veil of fiction? 
When, therefore, we glanced over the pages of 
these volumes, we could not but regret that a 
writer should have bestowed so much time, and 
certainly some degree of talent, in the attempt 
to illustrate a theme now worn absolutely thread- 
bare. 

There is one method, indeed, by which the 
novelist might cast an air of originality, and 
even of interest, over this subject, and that is by 
representing Richard as not quite so deformed 
and not quite so wicked as he is usually drawn. 
But in spite of irrefragable historical testimony, 
our novelists persist in delineating this luckless 
usurper with the “raw head and bloody bones” 
character, which it pleased the triumphant dy- 
nasty of the Tudors to assign to him. Do they 
hope by thus copying Shakespeare's errors, to 
stand a better chance of reaching his fame ? 

But how was it, they may ask, that Rich- 
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ard obtained so bad a fame? Merely because 
he was an unsuccessful usurper; and because 
his successor, shrewd and forecasting beyond 
most men, knew that by consigning the me- 
mory of Richard to obloquy, he would throw 
a portion of disgrace on the party which owned 
him as leader, as well as strengthen, by the 
contrast, the attachment of the nation to him- 
self. Tudor well knew that he had no right to 
the throne, save the right of the victor, and that, 
after his spontaneous welcome as king, a time of 
re-action would come, when the vanquished 
party might obtain the sympathy, at least, of 
the people; he judged that nothing was more 
likely to intercept the return of those kindly 
feelings, than the widely-spread rumour that 
Richard was a monster of iniquity. There has 
always seemed to us somewhat of deep policy in 
the variety of murders with which he is charged. 
For the Lancastrians and the devout, there was 
the murder of “good King Henry,” a charge 
which rests not on the slightest foundation ; for 
the adherents of the house of York, there was 
the murder of Clarence and the two young 
princes; while, to excite the rage of the whole 
female population, there was the murder of his 
wife, who unquestionably died of a linger- 
ing disease. Thus, to Lancastrian and Yorkist 
alike, Tudor stood forth as the avenger of their 
wrongs ; while many a simple-minded man, who 
knew or cared nought about abstract political 
rights, listened with horror to the tale of the 
children’s death in the Tower, and prepared to 
do homage to the upstart house of Tudor, as 
the instrument of signal vengeance in the hand 
of Providence. 

That many circumstances conspire to render 
it probable that Richard had some hand in the 
mysterious disappearance of his nephews, and 
perhaps in their death, cannot be denied; but 
then there was a reason for this, while in the 
other instances, he would seem to have been 
actuated by a mere love of murder. As to the 
point of Richard’s extreme deformity, altogether 
unimportant as that is, in comparison with the 
weightier charges brought against him, it yet 
proves the bitter spite by which his enemies 
were influenced. How could a deformed man, 
an absolute hunchback, have “ cased his limbs 
in complete steel”? how could he have poised 
a lance, the mere weight of which would have 
overburdened half the soldiers of the present 
day? But the truth is, that whoever is an 
object of fear or hatred, is always invested with 
deformity. Cromwell was the most disgusting 
of objects, according to the Cavalier faith; and 
many of our readers doubtless recollect that the 
personal beauty of Napoleon could not prevent 
his being represented as a deformed dwarf by 
the furious anti-Jacobins. These remarks may 
seem somewhat out of place in the review of a 
novel, but historic truth is of more importance 
than the novel itself. To conclude, however, 
with a reference to the merits of the work, these 
volumes involve the history of a son of Richard, 
(we are sorry that the writer took him for his 
hero, since, a few years ago, a very delightful 
story, ‘The Last of the Plantagenets,’ was 
founded on the self-same historical tradition,) 
and will furnish, we doubt not, amusement to 
those who like “the last new novel,” and who 
are interested in the perils and escapes of very 
worthy people, most of whom (and we wish 
Alwyde had been included) are made happy 
at last. 


© Gems of Literature, consisting of original 
Tales, Dramatic Sketches, Poems, §c. by Popular 
Living Authors.’—This is a very agreeable 
miscellany, with more of talent and freshness 
in its pages, than are usually to be found in 
similar collections. But then some of the best 
among our living writers have lent their aid: 
Miss Mitford, for instance, gives us a hunting 
scene from her unpublished tragedy of ‘ Inez 





de Castro-—The Ettrick Shepherd, one of 
the best tales we have seen from his hand for 
many a-day; L. E. L.’s poem of the ‘ Forget- 
Me-Not,’ founded on a superstition of affection 
common in Germany, is in her simpler, and, to 
us, more acceptable manner; Delta’s drama of 
‘ Chatelar’ contains some sweet songs; and other 
writers of note in the light literature of the 
day, among whom we may mention Lady Bles- 
sington, Miss Porter, Miss Emma Roberts, 
Mr. James Smith, Mr. Willis, and Captain 
Marryat, have “done their spiriting gently.” 
We cannot let this pleasant volume leave us, 
without giving our readers a specimen of its 
contents; and this we take at random—a song 
from the Drama of ‘ Chatelar’ above mentioned. 
Of all the garden flowers, 

The fairest is the rose ; 
Of winds that stir the bowers, 

Oh, there is none that blows 
Like the South—the gentle South— 

For that balmy wind is ours. 
Cold is the frozen North— 

In its stern and savage mood ; 
The wind comes drifting forth, 

Bleak snows, and rainy flood,— 
But the South—the gentle South— 

Thaws to love the willing blood. 


Bethink thee of the vales, 

With their birds and blossoms fair— 
Of the darkling nightingales, 

That delight the starry air— 
In the South, the gentle South: 

Ah ! our own dear home is there! 


Say, shines the star of Love 
*Mid the clear and cloudless sky, 
The shadcwy woods above, 
here the nestling ringdoves lie,— 
From the South—our gentle South, 
Gleams its bright and sparkling eye! 
Where doth Beauty brightest glow 
With each rich and radiant charm, 
Eyes of night, and brows of snow, 
Cherry lips, and bosoms warm ?— 
In the South, our gentle South,— 
There she waits, and works her harm! 


Then turn ye to the home 
Of your brethren and your bride : 
Far astray your steps may roam; 
And more joys for thee abide 
In the South—our gentle South, 
in all the world beside! 

‘England, a Historical Poem. Vol. I. & II. 
by J. W. Ord.’—These two volumes are not al- 
together barren and unprofitable. There are 
gleams of a poetic and a loity fancy, a feeling for 
the music of rhythm, and a power of placing 
objects in the right point of view, so as to make 
them attractive; but, as a whole, the work is 
tedious, fragmentary, and often obscure. The 
note upon Scotland in the first volume is mere 
insane raving. 

*The Knight and the Enchantress, with other 
Poems, by Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley.’—This 
newromance in rhyme has rapidly succeeded Lady 
Wortley’s last volume of poems—truth compels us 
to say, too rapidly. In our notice of‘ The Village 
Churchyard,’ + we took an opportunity of ex- 
pressing our regret at the indiscreet haste with 
which verses are poured forth in the present day. 
Had we sought for another evidence of the jus- 
tice of our remarks, we could hardly have found, 
in all the volumes of the season, one more to 
the purpose than ‘The Knight and the En- 
chantress.’ The legend is gracefully imagined, 
the imagery and scenery gorgeous to confusion— 
bright things and sonorous words are scattered 
about and mixed till the ear becomes as 
thoroughly satiated, as the eye with the brilliant 
colours, heaped together without order, on a 
painter’s palette: the versification, too, is care- 
less to uncouthness—there is a wide difference 
between liberty and licence, even in the free 
ballad measures. We are sorry to say this, 
because these things need not have been; for 
we believe the authoress capable of achieving 
something of a higher order than she has pro- 
duced—or, than she will produce, unless she 
adopt a different system. 
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‘ Ullsmere, a Poem.’—It is a delightful thing 
to live among the lakes, as many a page of 
Wilson’s glowing and enriched prose, and Many 
astrain of Wordsworth’s poetry bear happy wit. 
ness: but mere residence there will not make 
a poet, as ‘ Ullsmere’ bears witness. 

* Lives of Eminent Roman Catholic Missionaries 
by John Carne, Esq.’—This is, perhaps, the 
best volume of a work, which, from the manner 
of handling, as well as the subject, was likely to 
prove generally interesting. It is good to see the 
divisions between sect and sect forgotten even on 
paper; and Mr. Carne has applied himselfin the 
same benevolent spirit, to the task of writing the 
lives and triumphs of the Catholic Missionaries, 
as he before put forth in tracing the wanderings 
and conquests of the Protestant “ soldiers of 
the Cross.” The lives of Xavier, and Loyola, 
and Cyprian Bareze, and Lucas Cavallero, which 
form a part of the contents of this volume, and 
of Madame La Peleterie, who exchanged the 
gaiety of the French Court for the perils of a 
mission among the North American Indians, 
are all interesting. In another point of view, 
that is, as tending to rescue a religious and en- 
lightened body of men (the Jesuits) from igno- 
rant and indiscriminate opprobrium, the work 
ought to be welcome. 

‘ Life of Bishop Heber, by Thos. Taylor.’ 2nd 
edit.—The materials for this Life, as acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Taylor, have been selected from 
works already in the possession of the public, 
The public, however, seem well pleased to have 
the substance of what is known of so gooda 
man, collected by so judicious an editor as Mr. 
Taylor had already proved himself in his ‘ Life 
of Cowper,’ and the work has arrived, within a 
few weeks, at a second edition. 

‘ Free and Safe Government, traced from the 
origin and principles of the British Constitution, by 
a Cumberland Landowner.’—A treatise against 
corn laws, a metallic currency, and the Malthu- 
sian theory of population, which will doubtless 
prove satisfactory to those who agree with the 
author; but it will not, in all likelihood, con- 
vince one single reader “against his will.” 
Political economy is a science as yet too much 
in its infancy, to admit of the most acute 
thinkers arriving at demonstrable truth, in re- 
gard to some even ofits principal features. What 
then can be hoped from a writer, whose logic is 
anything but close or accurate ? 

* Hector Fieramosca, translated from the Ita- 
lian.’—This is one of the novels called into 
existence by the influence of Scott’s unparalleled 
fictions; or, perhaps, it might more properly be 
considered as a grandson of the ‘ Waverley 
Novels,’ its immediate parent being the ‘ Promess: 
Sposi.’ The work deserved to be translated, but 
the publisher must rest content with a moderate 
sale ; for in England original works of fiction 
abound. 

‘ Barbacovi's Literary History of Italy.’—This 
work refers only to Latin literature; it is not 
distinguished by deep research or extensive 
views ; the author belongs to the artificial school 
of criticism, and measures everything by aca- 
demic canons. We regret to add, that the trans- 
lation is very badly executed. 

‘ Rodwell’s Tales.’ —* Caroline, and The Spoiled 
Child Reclaimed.’—Two works brought out with 
great taste and neatness, for the amusement of 
children. The stories are well told, and the 
moral lessons they inculcate, precisely those 
which it is of most importance to impress on 
the youthful mind. 

* The Representative Chart’—contains a great 
deal of information, which, we are of opinion, 
might have been judiciously printed and pub- 
lished in a sixpenny pamphlet; but, except be- 
tween Kew and Richmond, where does the com- 
piler hope to find blank walls, to spare for the 
display of this “ extra large double royal” sheet? 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


PROFUNDITY. 

Tue temptation to be profound is very great, 
and it requires a strong mind, or an honest 
heart, to resist it. Nobody likes to be thought 
shallow, so they who cannot make manifest how 
deep they are, take especial good care to con- 
ceal their shallowness. Now there is nothing 
so well calculated to disguise shallowness as 
mud; but the mud must be stirred up, and 
kept in a fermentation for the purpose. For 
aught that the eye can discern to the contrary, 
a puddle by the road side formed by an hour's 
rain, may be as deep asthe Atlantic Ocean. 
The temptation to an assumption of profundity, 
is altogether very natural and easy to be ac- 
counted for, seeing that it is an easy and com- 
pendious mode of acquiring a reputation ; and 
that a reputation once so acquired is perfectly 
safe, inasmuch as no one can by any possibility 
detect or expose the cheat. Besides, when a 
writer steps forward to instruct the public, he 
must give some token of his competency: he 
makes the world believe, that he is Sir Oracle, 
therefore he must needs be prodigiously pro- 
found. Yet the truly profound are never thought 
so, and for a very simple reason, viz. because 
he who thoroughly understands any subject, 
sees to the bottom of it, and when he under- 
stands it himself, he can make others understand 
it, unless they are very stupid indeed—which 
you are not, you know, gentle reader. Well then, 
when you are reading a treatise, which contains 
neither difficulties nor obscurities, you have no 
thought of any depth or profundity. You only 
think of profundity, when you cannot see to the 
bottom of any subject. Who are the most pro- 
found writers? Metaphysicians used to be, but 
they are nearly out of date ; they have not yet 
got to the bottom of their subject, and they never 
will, for there is no bottom to it. Yet how 
profound they were! How prodigiously, how in- 
scrutably deep !—and I may add, how cunningly 
deep! The rascals knew that they knew nothing 
about the matter, so they covered their ignorance 
with a cloak of fine words, which passed for the 
mantle of knowledge. It was a passion and a 
fashion in Germany, a few years ago, to rever- 
ence or extol what they called the transcen- 
dental philosophy, and to admire it in proportion 
to its unintelligibility : the initiated used to say 
to the uninitiated, “ Ah, you cannot understand 
our teacher.” A marvellous pithy compliment 
this toa teacher of philosophy. Metaphysics 
are now somewhat out of date, because almost 
everybody has learnt the art of being profound 
in them; in other words the trick is exploded, 
and men are tired of reading books full of 
nothing but words. The idea of a profound 
work, which nobody can understand, is most ex- 
quisitely ridiculous, and not much less so is the 
idea of a work, which only a favoured few can 
understand. In fact this last is the more ridicu- 
lous of the two, for these favoured few are in all 
probability mere quacks and pretenders, affect- 
ing to understand what is absolutely unintelligi- 
ble—what even the writer himself does not under- 
stand. I do not say that profundity, the mock 
profundity of which I am speaking, is in all 
cases utterly unintelligible; there isan occasional 
glimmer of meaning in it, to which the surround- 
ing gloom gives a kind of mysterious air; it is like 
the interior of a cathedral, at midnight, illumi- 
nated by a farthing rushlight. Why does a man 
write a book? That he may communicate his 
ideas to others. But what is the use of writing 
a book, if the ideas be so profound that they 
cannot be communicated ? Is not this something 
like the Irish mode of illuminating with dark lan- 
terns? I know few writers more profound, in 
the true sense of the word, than Archdeacon 
Paley, but his clearness disguises his depth, 
even as a crystal stream, waveless and stainless, 
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appears to the eye less deep than it really is. 
Yet some of your addle-pated metaphysicians, 
who sit with as much patience brooding over a 
bottle of smoke, as a silly hen sits upon a chalk 
egg, will tell you that Paley was a very superfi- 
cial writer, and a shallow thinker; because he 
has written nothing but what every one can 
understand. I have said that metaphysics are 
out of date, but is it quite true? Perhaps not, 
for metaphysics being the science (?) of things 
extra-natural, every one who affects to see far- 
ther through a mill-stone than his neighbours, 
may be called a metaphysician. You may find 
writers of every class in this predicament, and 
speakers too. Whether a man writes poems, 
novels or travels, there is plenty of room for the 
display of profundity; he may state the com- 
monest thoughts in the most uncommon lan- 
guage; he may mix one-tenth of common place 
with nine-tenths of sheer nonsense ; he may read 
old books and pick up exploded crotchets, and 
turn dealer in second-hand moonshine. 


But there are also profound talkers as well as 
profound writers, and your profound talkers have 
the best of it, for it is impossible to find them out. 
What is written and printed, may be read over 
again, canvassed, sifted, and examined ; but that 
which is said, vanishes, evaporates, is gone, 
leaving not a single idea in the mind of the 
hearer. A profound talker will tell you, that 
he can think, and that he can talk, but that he 
cannot write. Very true, because he has nothing 
to writeabout ; and the nothing is not so easily 
detected in talking, and in thinking, as it is in 
writing. Writing is a substance, that you may 
take by the nose and bring to a confession ; but 
talking is a mere ghost, a flitting shadow—which 
is here, there, everywhere, and nowhere. You try 
to catch it, but you get only a handful of air. Pro- 
found talking has the advantage over profound 
writing, because in talking you may select your 
audience, and take care that no profane anti- 
mysterialist shall question your oracles. When 
you write profundities and give them to the 
world, you don’t know who may get hold of them, 
and condense your ocean of froth into a thimble- 
ful of slop. The shallower a man is, the more 
intensely he admires profundity ; he who urder- 
stands nothing, understands all things equally 
well; and when a man fears lest his ignorance 
should be detected on subjects which everybody 
understands, his best resource is to plunge into 
profundities, and then, when he is completely 
out of sight, he is quite safe. Thus have I known 
ambitious simpletons, who not having capacity 
for Greek and Latin, or other detectable studies, 
have betaken themselves to the inscrutabilities 
of orientalism, and have looked marvellously 
wise in Arabic, Sanscrit, Bengalee, and all that 
sort of thing. So again those whose under- 
standings have not been strong enough to 
bear them safely over the Pons asinorum in 
Euclid’s Elements, have cut a very pretty 
figure in gabbling and prating about transcen- 
dentalism. I know a very ingenious gentle- 
man, who has never read a line of Newton’s 
Principia, and knows about as much of ma- 
thematics, as Mr. Bellenden Ker of Dutch, 
who is perpetually propounding new theories of 
the universe, new doctrines of the motion, 
quality, and use of the planets, and new notions 
of the comets. In proposing these theories, and 
in starting these profundities, he, for the most 
part, keeps clear of mathematicians, seeing that 
in his mystic and twilight flights, their demon- 
strations have sometimes knocked him down, 
as boys knock down bats by throwing their hats 
at them. Surely the flights of profundity may 
be not inaptly compared to the flitting move- 
ments of these ambiguous animals; they are a 
kind of something—nothing; seen—but not 
seen ; quick—but not progressive ; a sort of 
black lightning; a shadow that has no sub- 
stance; you never see where they come from, 





nor where they go to, nor what they come for. 
They are animal comets—in the system, but not 
of it. But the safest profundity of all is pro- 
found thinking: write profoundly, and every- 
body may find you out; talk profoundly, and 
somebody may find you out ; but think profound- 
ly, and nobody can find you out. It may be asked, 
how is it to be known that you think profoundly, 
unless you make known your thoughts by talk- 
ing or writing? Easily enough; shake your 
head as Lord Burleigh does in The Critic. You 
will be astonished after a few of these “ ambi- 
guous givings out,” with what ease you have 
obtained the reputation of being a profound 
thinker. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We have just received the prospectus of a So- 
ciety about to be formed, and to be called the Ar- 
chological and Topographical Institution. The 
immediate objects are to investigate, describe, 
and illustrate the antiquities of the various 
counties of England, Wales, and Scotland, the 
results to be arranged and classed in chronolo- 
gical order, under the following heads: 1. Celtic, 
or British Antiquities; 2. Roman Roads, Sta- 
tions, Encampments, and other Remains; 3. 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman Antiquities; 4. 
Castles, Monastic, and Ecclesiastical Buildings, 
&c.; 5. Old Mansions, Crosses, Bridges, &c. 
Committees are to be formed in the metropolis, 
and others in the counties, to undertake and di- 
rect the separate subjects of inquiry; and it is 
proposed to commence with the county of Kent. 

The Panorama of the remains of the great 
temple of Karnak, and the “City with a hun- 
dred gates,” just opened in Leicester Square, 
is one of the most interesting and _best-ex- 
ecuted works of its indefatigable artist, Mr. 
Burford. We thought that we knew the ruins 
it represents tolerably well, by the plates and 
sections given in the splendid work on Egypt, 
undertaken by order of Napoleon ; but, in addi- 
tion to a general idea of their position in the 
melancholy waste-looking country in which they 
stand, this picture gives us colour, (always an 
important feature in architectural effects,) and 
represents them as seen under the blazing at- 
mosphere of Egypt, with its picturesque looking 
Arabs and their camels, encamped in the midst 
of their fallen magnificence. The painting, too, 
is better executed than most works of the kind— 
some parts of it have an effect positively dio- 
ramic—and it was difficult, after we had looked 
upon it for awhile, to remember that we were in 
the heart of London. 

We have been favoured with a catalogue of the 
interesting collection of Egyptian Antiquities, 
made by Mr. Salt, when Consul General in 
Egypt, and which are announced for sale, by 
Messrs. Sotheby, on the 29th. They will be on 
view the whole of next week. 

We are happy to announce, that the anniver- 
sary dinner of the Literary Fund Society went 
off with spirit, and that the subscription 
amounted to upwards of 5007. His Grace the 
Duke of Somerset was in the chair, and among 
the company present, were Lord Teignmouth, 
Baron Ompteda, M. Van de Weyer, Asmi Bey, 
Sir J. Chatterton, Sir W. Beetham, Sir J. Barrow, 
Sir H. Nicolas, Emmerson ‘Tennent, Esq. M.P., 
H. Praed, Esq., M.P., T. Wyse, Esq., M.P., 
W. Tooke, Esq. M.P., J. 'T. Leader, Esq. M.P., 
Dr. Croly, Dr. Roget, D. Wilkie, Esq. R.A., 
Mr. Lockhart, &e. 

To our reports of the smaller (but not least 
pleasant of the) Concerts of the season, we must 
add our notice of Mr. Kellner’s soirée, which 
took place yesterday week, at Madame Cellini’s 
Rooms, and was well attended. Some good music 
was given: the bénéficiare played Herz’s brilliant 
variations on * Ma Fanchette ;? Rubini sang ‘ O 


cara immagine,’ and Mrs. Bishop, ‘ My mother 
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bids me bind my hair,’ in her best style. We 
should be glad to hear this lady oftener; her 
faults are rapidly disappearing, and her good 
points are numerous. We may now speak of Miss 
Kemble, who appeared to great advantage on 
this occasion. At the Antient Concerts, she has 
hardly had a fair chance, among so many well- 
trained and well-accustomed singers ; but we are 
mistaken if she do not take a very high place in 
her profession. Her voice is sufficient in com- 
pass—its upper tones require a little manage- 
ment—and has a certain ¢imbre which eminently 
fits it for passionate and serious expression ; it 
has been well cultivated too, and, what is best, 
belongs to one who, we suspect, has mind to use 
it well and boldly. We traced a degree of ani- 
mation and intelligence (though they were rather 
hinted than expressed) in Miss Kemble’s singing 
of ‘Si la vita,’ from ‘ Semiramide,’ with ‘Tambu- 
rini, which it gratified us much to hear in an 
English singer; and, if we ever prophesied, 
we should be disposed to do so in the present 
instance. Our contemporaries, we perceive, an- 
nounce her engagement at York. As we are 
mentioning this meeting, we may as well say 
that Grisi has also been called into requisition 
for the occasion. 

Madame Degli Antonj’s Morning Concert was 
another of those pleasant things, of which a cut- 
and-dried criticism would be superfluous—as it 
merely consisted of vocal operatic music, which 
we have heard and commented upon a dozen 
times before. But it was well selected, well per- 
formed, and not too long ; and we must mention 
Madame Malibran’s grand aria, by Persiani, as 
a novelty, and Madame Degli Antonj’s singing 
in the sestett ‘ Signor, mia parola,’ from ‘ Cene- 
rentola,’ and (with Stockhausen) in Merca- 
dante’s * Vanne se alberghi, as being very good. 
Mr. Balfe, too, deserves credit for the manner 
in which he sustained his share of the Italian 
music. 

In the absence of any Opera notice this week, 
we may call attention to the announcement of 
‘Norma’ for Curioni’s benefit, and (far better) 
to* Il Matrimonio Segreto,’ which Rubini has 
wisely chosen for the occasion of his “appeal to 
the public.” We hear, too, that Costa is busy 
upon an opera; an announcement of some pro- 
mise. When are we to have a relief from 
the never-ending * Sylphide’ and * Chasse des 
Nymphes*? 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 8.—Sir John Barrow, Bart. President, in 
the chair.—Captain Locke Lewis’s communica- 
tion on the Ovahs, a powerful tribe in the in. 
terior of Madagascar, was concluded. 

Ovah (says Captain Lewis,) is the smallest 
province in Madagascar, though its people are 
the most powerful. They owe this distinction, 
in some degree, to the talents of their late king 
Radama, so well known for his long-continued 
and almost equal intercourse with the British 
government at the Mauritius, but also to their 
own superior physical and moral developement, 
which appears to place them naturally at the 
head of the Malegash race. 

Their name is said to be taken from Oove 
(Eve); and, thus deduced, they claim it as being 
the original inhabitants of their country. But 
their province 1s also called Ancove, which means 
distant; and this is interpreted by its being 
wholly inland, 300 miles from Tamatave, and 
160 from the nearest coast. Its capital city is 
called Thanaan-arive, or thousand villages ; and 
is said to contain from eight to ten thousand in- 
habitants. It is situate in lat. 18° 56’S., long. 
about 47° E.; and at an elevation of 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The Ovahs are, in stature, above the European 
standard, portly in person, and of various shades 





of colour, from black to copper. Their gait is 
easy, and countenances good-humoured and ex- 
pressive. 
under garment called Seddick, and a cloak (Saim- 
bon), worn as a scarf, by the men drawn over 
the left shoulder, to leave the right arm free and 
disengaged ; by the women over the right. They 
generally carry in their hands a zazaie, or lance, 
of about six feet in length, made of polished 
wood, very straight, terminated with a javelin 
head, and shod with iron. Their chiefs also fre- 
quently carry an atze, or battle axe, and some 
few a shield; but since the introduction of fire- 
arms among them, these are rather considered as 
ornaments or badges of authority, than as wea- 
pons. They are very fond generally of ornament. 
ing their persons—using for this purpose silver 
and gold rings, bracelets, and armlets made either 
of glass beads, or Caymen teeth. Ornamented 
head-dresses are also common among them. 

The dwellings of the Ovahs are small, not ex- 
ceeding fifteen feet in length, by twelve wide, 
and five high, to the wall-plate from which the 
roof springs. This latter is steep, and thatched 
with a reed called the hayrana, or the zouzoura, 
the papyrus of antiquity. The sides are made 
of round timber wattled ; and each family occu- 
pies a separate house of this description, with a 
comfortable supply of household furniture in it. 
The houses are usually grouped in villages, of all 
sizes, from afew to above 1600 dwellings, placed 
on elevated ground, near good water, and fortified 
with two or three ditches and a stockade fence. 
The domestic habits of the people are cleanly, 
correct, and industrious ; and in their household 
arrangements they study both comfort and de- 
corum. They rear, for family use, cows, sheep, 
fowls, ducks, and geese; but they do not use 
much animal food, living chiefly on vegetables. 
Of these latter their supply is both choice and 
abundant, consisting of manioc, maize, the sweet 
and black potato, yams of several sorts, bread- 
fruit, plantains, arrow-root, &c. Rice they also 
grow, and use abundantly ; and their favourite 
dish, a boiled fowl cut to pieces, and eaten with 
it as a pilau, with various native condiments, as 
allspice, cardamum, capsicum, &c. is both ex- 
cellent in itself, and recommended by the clean- 
liness and order observed in its preparation 
and consumption. When the tribe first became 
known to the English, their dishes were chiefly 
made of the fonse leaves, or leaves of the Urania 
speciosa, which is indigenous in the island; but 
they rapidly adopted the use of European ac- 
commodations ; and Radama was latterly served 
off plate. The Urania speciosa, thus adverted to, 
is a very common tree, and has been called by 
the French larbre du voyageur, probably from 
its general utility. It attains a great height, and 
its leaves, from their size, are called rarenala, 
which, in the Ovah language, has this significa- 
tion. Almost every part of the tree has a specific 
use. It yields a very rich and saccharine resin 
when punctured ; its branches, from their form, 
are peculiarly suited for house-building; its 
leaves, when fresh, make plates and dishes, and, 
when dried, support and improve the texture of 
the thatched roofs of the houses, It is thus almost 
everywhere met with, in some form or other. 

The agriculture of the Ovahs, like that of the 
inhabitants of all tropical climates, is slovenly, 
but sufficient. ‘They cultivate eleven varieties 
of rice, according to the nature of the ground ; 
some flourishing in dry, others requiring moist 
soils. They also grow tobacco, sugar-cane, In- 
dian corn, and, as above noticed, many varieties 
of edible vegetables. Their manufactures are not 
many ; but they are skilful workmen so far as 
they go, and excellent imitators. The native 
cloth and jewellery are both good. 

The foreign communications of the Ovahs 
are maintained either across a low, swampy, 
densely-wooded, and unhealthy region to Tama- 
tave ; or down a very fine river, the Betsibooka, 
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which rises in their province, and, after a course 
of nearly 250 miles, enters the sea in the fine 
bay called Bembatooka Bay, on the north side 
of the island. It is navigable for small vessels 
above 100 miles, and for boats much farther. 
and Bembatooka Bay is at once spacious and 
easy of access. In this direction their chief trade 
used to be in slaves; but this was abolished by 
Radama, and is not believed to have gained any 
head since his death. This extraordinary prince 
was adored by his subjects, who buried him at an 
estimated expense of 60,000/. sterling ; yet hig 
own family has not succeeded him, his throne 
having been occupied by one of his wives, who 
still retains it. 

“The Ovah people seem to be originally of 
Indian extraction, having long hair, which they 
carefully plait into wreaths. Their religious 
opinions are, however, of a mixed character ; 
and the rite of circumcision is held peculiarly 
sacred with them. It is performed at intervals, 
on what are called Circumcision Feasts, when 
all male children above ten months of age, 
not previously operated on, are subjected to it, 
A bull is sacrificed on the occasion, and distri. 
buted among the attendants; besides which, 
each is expected to contribute something to the 
feast. The evening is passed in amusements_ 
as dancing, playing on the vaileyah, story-telling, 
&e, The valleyah is a joint of bamboo, with its 
epidermis raised in narrow strips all round, and 
supported by a little stick or bridge. The strings 
thus formed are about an inch apart, and occupy 
the whole length between the two knots; and 
the sounds drawn from them resemble the peal- 
ing of bells. Other favourite sports are games 
called respectively knocks, cat, and a variety of 
gymnastic exercises. Young and old join in 
them, and the expressions of delight uttered are 
most vociferous. The people generally are light. 
hearted and joyous. Polygamy is tolerated 
among them, but is not universal. Family ties 
are strongly felt; and extreme importance is 
attached, wherever a man may die, to his bones 
being brought home to be buried with his'own 
people. So far, indeed, was this at one time 
carried, that on setting forth on a military expe- 
dition, an oath used to be taken by each to all, 
that the bones of those who might fall should be 
brought home by the survivors; but Radama, 
many of whose expeditions were distant, found 
this at length very inconvenient, and had in- 
fluence enough to suppress it. On such occa- 
sions, burial within the island of Madagascar is 
now held sufficient. 

The Ovahs have long been the best known 
of the Malegash tribes, chiefly through the in- 
formation obtained regarding them by our officers 
at the Mauritius, to which Captain Lewis has 
made the present important addition. It were 
much tobe wished, however, that details equally 
minute could be obtained of the other tribes, 
some of whom are said to belong to a totally 
different and very inferior race. Some are even 
said to be pygmies !—The thanks of the Royal 
Geographical Society were voted to Captain 
Lewis, for this valuable communication ; and if 
he has even alittle connected hearsay regarding 
the other tribes, we, at least, should be much 
obliged by it. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 

May 28.—The Rey. Dr. Spry in the chair.— 
The Secretary completed the reading of Co- 
lonel Leake’s paper, on disputed positions in 
the topography of Athens. A fourth point 
refers to the former name of the hill of St 
George, situated on the site of the north-eastern 
quarter of the ancient city. This hill the writer 
had various reasons for regarding as the Lyca- 
bettus. To that opinion, however, two passages 
in ancient authors appear to be opposed—the 
first in the Critias of Plato, where the Lycabettus 
is described as opposite to Pnyx ; the second, & 
fable related in a fragment of Amelesagoras, 
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eserved by Antigonus Carystius, in which it is 


Institution or British Arcuitects.—The 


jntimated that Minerva designed the Lycahettus | first meeting of the Society took place at the 


for an outwork or defence to the Acropolis ; 
neither of which descriptions applies very clearly 
to the mountain of St. George. It was argued, 
however, that by the expression * opposite to 
Pnyx,” (karavrexpd Hvéxoc) Plato intended 
the diametrical opposition of Lycabettus to 
Pnyx. with reference to the circumference of 
the city; and also, that the words “ outwork to 
the Acropolis,” (Zpupa mpd rij¢ “AxporéXewc) 
refer, not to the actual position of the mountain, 
but to the original purpose of the goddess as to 
its situation; but which purpose, as the fable 
alluded to relates, was accidentally frustrated. 
The identity of Lycabettus with the hill of St. 
George was further corroborated by the opinion 
of M. Forckhammer, a recent traveller in Greece, 
who adduces the testimony of Theophrastus, in 
his work on the ‘ Prognostics of Weather,’ the 
inference from which is, that the bearing of Ly- 
cabettus from Athens was nearly that of the 
rising of the sun at the summer solstice (hence, 
perhaps, the name—AvegBac, the year): ac. 
cordingly, such is the bearing of the mountain 
of St. George. 

The Lycabettus and Anchesmus are believed, 
by the learned writer of this memoir, to have 
been the same mountain; or rather, perhaps, 
Anchesmus was the peak alone of St. George, 
while Lycabettus comprehended the whole of 
the ridge, of which St. George is the highest 
summit and south-western extremity. A change 
of customary appellation seems to have occurred 
as to both the Brilessus and Lycabettus. As, in 
the time of Pausanias, the former mountain had 
become more commonly known by the name of 
Pentelicum, in consequence of the fame acquired 
among the Romans by the marble quarries of 
Pentele, which were upon it; so, Lycabettus 
gradually assumed that of Anchesmus, in con- 
sequence, perhaps, of the increasing celebrity and 
worship of Jupiter Anchesmius, whose statue 
stood on that mountain. The recent discovery 
of an ancient inscription on the rock of the 
mountain of St. George, in which the mountain 
is termed dpoc Atdc, may be supposed to confirm 
the opinion that it was the Anchesmus. 

The Secretary likewise read a paper, also from 
the pen of Colonel Leake, on a Greek vase, in 
the possession of J. Disney, Esq. This vase 
bears an inscription, and is painted with various 
figures, all appearing to relate to a single sub- 
ject. The inscription (in rude characters) is 

ESVS CERNVNNO, 
which those who have witnessed how frequently 
errors of orthography occur in the inscriptions 
on Greek vases, will have no difficulty in con- 
cluding to have been meant for ZEYE KEPAY- 
NIOS. Guided by these words, Colonel Leake 
described the principal subject of the picture as 
the sacrifice of a bull to Jupiter Fulminans. 
One of the persons represented—a winged figure 
in the act of running—seems, when taken in 
connexion with another part of the representa. 
tion—a knife tied by the handle with a small 
knot of cord,—to refer to a well-known ceremo- 
nial in the Athenian Diipolia, or Buphonia. 
Among the Greeks, it was anciently considered 
impious to slay the ox that tilled the soil. But 
a famine having obliged the Athenians to resort 
to their oxen for food, the oracle permitted them 
to transfer the criminality from the Buphonos, 
or priest who killed the animal, to the weapon 
with which he inflicted the fatal blow, and which 
was thrown into the sea—in conformity with a 
general custom at Athens, requiring the instru- 
ment that might happen to be the accidental 
cause of a man’s death, to be carried to the fron- 
tiers of Attica, and cast out of the land. In the 
Athenian Diipolia, the Buphonos, after having 
slain the ox at the altar of Jupiter Polieus, was 
permitted to make his escape, leaving the knife 
to he brought to judgment. 
hose _stcaace 





Society’s Room, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
Monday last, Earl de Grey, President, in the chair. 
Among the company present, were the Duke 
of Somerset, Sir M. A. Shee, Sir Edmund Cust, 
Sir Henry Ellis, Sir Graves Haughton, Professor 
Hojyen, of Copenhagen, M. Bernhardt, a Saxon 
Architect, many members of the Royal Academy, 
and other distinguished persons connected with 
art and literature. Earl de Grey opened the 
meeting by an address, in which he explained 
his motives and feelings in accepting the office 
of President. Mr. Donaldson, the Secretary, then 
read a paper, in which the general views and 
hopes of the founders of the Society were fully 
explained ; among the more important facts, it 
was stated, that “a library is being formed—that 
specimens are being procured, models have been 
presented, and that ali things are in progress for 
the establishment of a museum—that a paper of 
Queries containing the desiderata in every branch 
of Architecture, has been drawn up, and after 
revision by the members, it is to be distributed 
throughout the world; this paper is to contain 
questions as to edifices, in regard to their indivi- 
dual history, destination, size, distribution, and 
construction ; precise information will be required 
on all sorts of materials; and their applications, 
failures, and remedies, will offer a wide field of 
experience ; and acoustics and light will be also 
subjects of investigation. The literature of the 
art, antiquities, biography, and education, are 
also included as proper for the attention of cor- 


respondents. These questions will be sent to 
foreign countries, translated into the various 


languages of Europe, and find admission into the 
leading periodicals connected with science; in 
the meantime the Council have determined to 
offer an honorary premium, for an essay upon 
the natures and properties of Concrete, for which 
all persons are invited to compete.” 
benefactions was then read, and the President 


announced a donation of 7507. in the name of 


Sir John Soane, and his grandson John Soane, 
Esq., which was received with acclamations. 

A special meeting was announced for Monday 
at half-past eight, and an ordinary meeting for 
eight on Monday week. 


Rovat Institution. —The Friday evening 
meetings of this Institution closed on the 12th, 
with a lecture on the‘ History and Manufacture 
of Gunpowder,’ hy Mr. Henry Wilkinson, who 
has on several former occasions delivered lec- 
tures on the‘ Warlike Machines of the Ancients,’ 
&e. Mr. Wilkinson was of opinion, that gun- 
powder was known to the ancients, and that it 
was highly probable that Alexander the Great 
did actually meet with gunpowder and fire-arms 
in India. He quoted the Gentoo laws to show, 
that they contain a prohibition of gunpowder 
and fire-arms ; and from this and other authori- 
ties referred to, he seemed to be of opinion, that 
gunpowder has been known in China and Hin- 
distan, far beyond all period of investigation. 
He then described the method of preparing and 
purifying the saltpetre, charcoal, and sulphur, 
with the theoretical and practical proportions of 
these ingredients, and minutely explained the 
various manipulations in the manufacture ; he 
showed the cause of the projectile force of gun- 
powder, and obtained the gases resulting from 
the explosion ; and concluded with some inter- 
esting experiments on the action of fulminating 
powders on gunpowder, first, by firing trains of 
fulminating powder across other trains of gun- 
powder, without igniting them, and then by 
passing the flame of these fulminating powders 
through a box full of gunpowder without igniting 
it, which effects he proved, by various electrical 
experiments, depended entirely on the yelocity 
with which the flame was transmitted. 

—$—$—$—$— 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Royal Geographical eeeanvo am P.Ms 
Medico- Botanical senna .- Eight, p.m. 
Toss { Zoologic fal Seclaty ...cccccce eoeed p. 8, P.M. 





Royal College of Physicians 
Tuvn. | ( Harveian Oration) ........ Pour, P.M. 
Roval Society of Literature...... Four, P.M. 





TH EATRI CALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, | DRURY LANE 
On Tuesday, GUSTAVUS THE THIRD; TAM O’SHANTER; 
and MASANIELLO, 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Monday, LA SONNAMBULA (Amine, Mad, Matibvran); THE 
RENDEZVOUS, aud the Melo-Dramaof THE BLIND BOY. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evening, THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH; j after which, 1, AND 
THE 


MY DOUBLE: and THE SPIRIT “3 
Monday, LA ag ate » AND MY DOUBLE; 
1, AND MY 
L. 


with 
and het BOTTLE IMP 
THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH: with 
UBLE ; and THE SvIRIT OF THE BEL 


Tue “unriv walled” Madame Malibran, (and 
unrivalled she is, although so announced in the 
play-bills, for her talent may say to their 
puffing—* Do your worst, I'm more than a 
match for you,”)—the unrivalled Madame Mali- 
bran has been delighting all those who have had 
the good taste to go and see her at 

COVENT GARDEN. 
On Friday in last week, and on Monday and 
Friday in this, ‘La Sonnambula’ gave place to 
an English version of Beethoven's splendid opera 
of * Fidelio’: and Malibran’s performance of: 
Fidelio has earned another feather for her cap ; 
we cannot say has added another feather to her 
cap, because there is no room in the cap for it. 
We cannot quite understand what 

DRURY LANE 

is about ; it seems as if the warm weather had 
made it drowsy; it is like a man half asleep 
and half awake—it yawns its doors open now and 
then—mutters a play or two, and goes to sleep 
again. 


THE HAY MARKET 
has lost Mr. Charles Kemble ; but only, it is to 
be hoped, for a time. We trust we shall see 
him and Mr. Farren act together before the 
summer is over. A new piece, by Mr. Buck- 
stone, called *Good Husbands make good 
Wives,’ has been produced, and served to prove 
that good authors do not always make good 
pieces. Nobody can better afford a partial 
failure than the popular little actor-author in 
question ; and we regret to say, that, as far as 
this piece is concerned, nobody seems more 
likely to experience one. 
THE QUEEN'S THEATRE 

is going on extremely well. A hit appears to 
have been made by the revival of * The Water- 
man,* with Mrs. Honey as Tom Tug. There is 
a dash and spirit about the management which 
make it deserving of the success it meets with, 
but we confess we should like to see it succeed, 
as it has done before, by more legitimate means, 
than making a pretty little woman play a “ jolly 
young waterman.” Several novelties are an- 
nounced, but they come so thickly upon us here, 
that it is impossible to keep pace with them. 

We beg to apologize to 

THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE 

for putting it last, but as it has become an ice- 
house, it must, in due course, be put under other 
houses. Besides, we have left it as a sort of 
bonne bouche to cool us after the heat of going, 
even on paper, the round of the rest. We had 
to notice the opera of * The Spirit of the Bell,’ 
but it must give place to a record of the most 
extraordinary advertisement ever put forth by 
any theatrical manager, which advertisement we 
extract from the English Opera House bill of 
Monday last. Our country readers must have 
it at length, or they will never believe us. 

«“ The public are most ars pranina informed that in 

nce of its the tempera- 

ture of this Theatre is many degrees cooler than that 
of the external atmosphere.” 
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We presume, from this, that the women who 
used to take charge of shawls and bonnets in the 
house, will henceforth be stationed in the street, 
because persons who have kept themselves well 
protected against the cold of a crowded theatre, 
will naturally be anxious to throw off their extra 
coverings on coming into the stifling heat of the 
night breeze as it blows off the river. 

But to proceed with the advertisement— 

«« In an endeavour to add to the comfort of the visi- 
tors to the English Opera House, the manager proposes, 
during the continuance of the warm weather, to offer 
to all ladies and gentlemen, on payment for their seats 
at first price to the boxes, private boxes, balcony, or 

it, and to all who may pay at second price to the 

xes, the refreshment of 

« An excellent Iced Cream, or Water Ice gratis. 

To reside in thrilling regions 
Of thick-ribbed ice.—Measure for Measure. 

«« An arrangement has been made for the supply, and 
a ticket for each will be delivered by the money-taker 
with the check, entitling the bearer to a 

Fresh Strawberry Iced Cream, 
A Raspberry Iced Cream, 

ora 
Lemon Water Ice.” 

There, gentle public, what say you to that ? 
are theatrical managers liberal, or are they not ? 
Why to be sure they are, and it is easily proved. 
Either you were going to the English Opera 
House or you were not; if you were, you have 
only to spend the six shillings you were going 
to spend, and you are at once admitted, not only 
to the balcony, but to a share in the profits of 
the concern, and receive, in the shape of a six- 
penny ice, a dividend of 82. 6s. 8d. per cent., or 
1s. 8d.in the pound, upon the money you invest. 
Before any of our readers, however, avail them- 
selves of this offer, it may be wise for them to 
consult their attornies, as to whether this parti- 
cipation in the profits may not be construed into 
a partnership. We merely throw this out as a 
hint. If you were not going, a still greater 
temptation is held out, for you have but to pay 
six shillings and you will not only get an enter- 
tainment which you do not want—but an ice, 
which, if you did want, you could have had for 
sixpence without going. The whole of one side 
of the play-bill is occupied with an account of 
this ice bonus offered to the public, and yet is 
there much information wanted for the guidance 
of visitors. ‘The degree of temperature should 
be stated, at and above which one may call for 
an ice, with confidence that it will not be refused; 
and each box-keeper should be provided with a 
thermometer to settle any dispute which may 
arise. Again, as this climate is very variable, 
and sudden changes frequently take place from 
heat to cold, it would perhaps be an accommo- 
dation in such cases if it were understood that 
sixpennyworth of brandy and water might be 
had instead of a “ thick-ribbed” ice. Seriously, 
such announcements are calculated to draw un- 
deserved ridicule upon the drama, from many 
who are too apt to mix it up with the conduct of 
those who may be said only to deal init. Asa 
matter of taste, this advertisement is below Bar- 
tholomew Fair; and even as a matter of profit, 
for the sake of which everything else seems to 
have been lost sight of, it must be a complete 
failure. Can it be supposed that any man who 
pays his six or five shillings to the boxes, can be 
so hard run for money as not to have sixpence 
to pay for an ice if he feels inclined to eat one ? 
or that anybody with the feelings of a gentleman 
will be seen publicly thrusting a gift ice into his 
mouth? It is sad work, and serves for little, 
except to confirm the truth of an assertion we 
made but a short time since, in reference to the 
present state of theatrical management—that the 
theatres, and not the drama, are in a state of 
degradation. 

We turn from this subject, with great satis- 
faction, to mention the production, on Tuesday 
last, of a very lively and agreeable farce, called 
‘I, and my Double,’ in which there was some 
excellent acting by Mr. Wrench, Mr. Keeley, 





and Mr. Williams. It is, we understand, the 
production of a new candidate for dramatic 
honours, who has written nothing before, except 
the two farces this season which have, at the 
seme house, preceded the one in question. The 
other two it has so happened that we have not 
seen, but we can safely recommend this as an 
extremely entertaining and humorous produc- 
tion. The author seems to have a style of his 
own, and, as it happens to be a good one, he will 
be wise to keep to it. The laugh was well kept 
up throughout, and the applause was hearty at 
the end. 








MISCELLANEA 

M. Breschet has been elected a member of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, in the room of 
M. Dupuytren. 

M. Schelling, President of the Academy of 
Munich, has been named Foreign Associate of 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
in the place of Mr. Malthus. The other Foreign 
Associates are, MM. Sismondi, Ancillon, Living- 
stone, and Lord Brougham. 

Botany.—M. de Candolle, in a communication 
to the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
states it as his opinion, that the most complete 
work on the Botany of Chinais that of Dr. Burge, 
attached to the Russian Embassy at Pekin. He 
has observed 420 plants in North China, 59 of 
which are cultivated at Pekin and its environs. 
Among these are some from Japan and Southern 
China, such as varieties of the orange, camellia, 
chrysanthemum, roses, &c. Many come from 
European gardens, but if these be taken away, 
Dr. Burge confidently establishes 361 indigenous 
species, 90 of which are at once common to 
Europe and China, and 136 are entirely new to 
science. One of those most worthy of cultivation 
is a new species of horse-chesnut, with long 
bunches of flowers, consisting of four petals, 
and the Cifrus microcarpa, the fruit of which is 
scarcely bigger than a chesnut. 

Chemistry.—MM. Koninck and Stas have 
discovered a new organic substance in the bark 
of willow, apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, 
which they call Chloridzin. 
in hot than cold water, very soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and soluble without decomposition 
in hydrochloric and sulphuric concentrated 
acids. Concentrated nitric acid dissolves it, 
leaving a yellow precipitate. 

Mineralogy.—A new mineral has been found 
by M. Roth, at Bodenmais, in Bavaria, called 
by him Triphyline. It iscomposed of phosphates 
of iron, manganese, and lithine. 

Zoology.—M. B. de But has established a new 
genus of shore bird, which he calls Lepto- 
rynchus (Slender-beak,) very near the Avosets, 
and coming from New Holland. 

Florence Iris.— According to the report made 
to the Academy of Moral and Political Science, 
at Paris, the root of this plant, distilled with 
water, produces a pearly, crystalline substance, 
composed of thin plates, insoluble in water. It 
contains carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. The 
essence of roses also produces a crystalline sub- 
stance, which consists of carbonated hydrogen, 
and is an’ oxide of the water in roses. 

India.—At a meeting of the Historic Insti- 
tute, at Paris, the Baron d’Eckstein gave a 
rapid sketch of the moral and intellectual affi- 
nities between India and Europe, beginning 
from the most ancient times, and carrying the 
comparison down tothe present day. He deemed 
the Sanscrit to be the source of all European 
languages, and proceeded to identify the Grecian 
with the Hindi mythology, and to establish a 
similarity between their schools of philosophy. 

Potatoes.—Dr. Mitchell, of New York, is said 
to have discovered a new potato, the flower of 
which is analogous to that of the Solanum mon- 


It is more soluble’ 





tanum, and which might be easily reared in our 
climates. M. Andvé Krieg, of Augsbourg, ig 
stated to have produced different sorts of wine 
vinegar, beer which keeps well, very pure 
brandy, sugar, and food for cattle, all from the 
common potato. 

Paper.—M. Pallas, physician at St. Omer 
has sent to the Academy of Sciences, a specimen 
of a new paper, made from the parenchyma of 
the Indian corn, after the saccharine matter has 
been extracted. No size is necessary for this 
paper, as the mucilage natural to the plant gives 
it a sufficiently firm texture. 

Temperature of the Baltic.—M. de Humboldt 
has published his observations on the tempera- 
ture of this sea. The remarkable decrease which 
takes place at Leba and Riuckshifen, he attri- 
butes to the influx of Polar seas into the depths 
of the Sound, and the motion of these cold strata, 
in an oblique direction, from low tohigh. The 
author confirms several results obtained by other 
philosophers, on the temperature of the ocean 
seas, and inland waters; the latter of which at- 
tain a higher temperature than those of the 
great oceans. 

Inundation.—The Memorial Bordelais com. 
putes the loss occasioned to the owners of pro- 
perty on the banks of the Garonne, by the late 
inundation, at the enormous sum of 30,000,000f, 
—Paris Advertiser. 

Jardin des Plantes —M. Dussumier, a mer- 
chant at Bordeaux, has presented to the Garden 
of Plants several living animals, of great rarity, 
among which are the Dzigguetai, or Humione, 
the wild horse from the centre of Asia, which 
has never before been seen in France; the Ours 
Jongleur; an Indian boar; a sheep of the pure 
Asiatic breed; a stag, from the Axis; and 
several apes and monkeys.—Jbid. 

Savings Banks in France.—Theé investments of 
the Savings Banks at the Treasury in the course 
of May, amounted to 1,905,000F. ; namely, the 
Bank of Paris, 950,000f., and those of the de- 
partments, 955,000f. The sums withdrawn 
during the month were only 22,900f. On the 
31st of May, the Savings Banks had at the Trea- 
sury a capital of 48,058,000f.—Jbid. 

Guttemberg.—A subscription is opened at 
Strasburg for the centenary festival, in com- 
memoration of the discovery of printing, by 
Guttemberg, which will be celebrated in 1836, 
Ibid. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 





Just published.—The Happy Moment; or, Recol- 
lections of a Departed Son, by the Rev. John East, 
M.A. fc. 2s.—Paley’s Theology, by Lord Brougham, 
Vol. 1. 2nd edit. $vo. 8s.— How to observe, “ Geology,” 
by De La Beche, post 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Zandotti’s Table 
of the Italian Verbs, case, 4s.—Elements of Practical 
Harmony, by John Valentine, 8vo. 5s.—Saul’s Arith- 
metic, new edit. 12mo. 2s.—Juvenal and Persius, with 
English Notes, by Dr. Stocker, Svo. 14s.—Hayley’s Life 
of Cowper, complete in one vol. 8vo. 12s.—Boswor 
Field, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6¢.— Horse Shoe 
Robinson, by J. P. Kennedy, 3 vols. Svo. 27s.—New- 
man’s Reminiscences of Kyland, 12mo. 4s.—Smea- 
ton’s Painter’s and Varnisher’s.Manual, 18mo. 2s. 6¢d.— 
Taylor's Builder’s Price Book, 1835, 8vo. 3s.—The Child- 
hood of Jesus, 32mo. 6¢.—Drops of Dew, 64mo. Is. 6d. 
—Koeker on Artificial Teeth, Svo. 10s. 6¢.—Ernest 
Campbell, by J. Ainslie, 3 vols. post Svo. 3ls. 64.— 
Ecloge Lucretiane, by the Rev. J, Edwards, A.M. 
8vo. 5s.—A Manual of the Sects and Heresies of the 
Early Christian Church, 12mo. 3s.—African Light on 
Scripture Texts, by the Rev. John Campbell, 18mo. 
2s. 6d.—Stories of Strange Lands, by Mrs. Lee, 8vo. 
15s.—Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, with 
Notes, by Charles Lamb, new edit. 2 vols. fc. 14s.— 
Cortes, or the Fall of Mexico, by D. Bird, 3 vols. 8vo. 
27s.—Stewart’s Modern Geography, with ten new 
Maps, 5th edit. 18mo. 3s. 6d.—A Guide to the Morning 
and Evening Service of the Church of England, by T. 
Stephen, 18mo. 4s.—Trotter’s Lessons in Arithmetic, 
new edit. 18mo. 6d.—Key to ditto, 18mo. 6d.—Senior 
on Foreign Poor Laws, &c. 8vo. 7s.—Wills on Un- 
belief, 8vo. 7s.—Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise, 2 vols. 
Svo. 30s.—Early Impressions, 18mo. 2s.—Perils in the 
Woods, 12mo. 6s.—The Noble Deeds of Woman, it. 
7s. 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIVERSITY of DUBLIN. — Trinity 
Monday, MDCCCXXXV., Andrew Searle Harte, A.B. 
was elected to the vacant Fellowship. The first Premium was 
given to Thomas M‘Neece, A.B.; and Premiums to William 
Atwell, A.B., James Booth, A.B., and —— Walsh, A.B. 
The following Students were elected Scholars: Frederic Ring- 
ood, Henry Tibbs, Thomas R. Wrightson, Joseph Deas, James 
Eccleston, obert Hopkins, Robert King, Samuel Hamilton, 
Vernon Draper, John Orr, James Disney, Ben. Wade, John 
Walker, George Fletcher, Mark Russell, John Walsh. 








Sales bv Auction. 7 


STATIONERY, MODERN NOVELS, ETC. 
. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
By Me TFieet-street, THIS DAY (Saturday), and Monday, ‘ 


BEING 
HE ENTIRE STOCK ofa STATIONER; 


AND 
A CIRCULATING LIBRARY: 


Including the usual Descriptions of Writing 
re—Ledgers— Day, Cash, Account Books, &c.—A Collection 
of the most popular Modern Novels—Books of Prints, Eu- 


&e. 
174 cael; and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


On WEDNESDAY, the 24th of June, 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS ; 

Being the First Portion of the Stock in Trade 
of Mrs CLAY, Printseller, removing from Ludgate-hill; in- 
cluding Specimens of the most eminent Masters in Drawing and 


raving, many of them framed and glazed. 
7 be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 





A LARGE COLLECTION OF 
BOOKS in QUIRES, COPYRIGHTS, 
REMAINDERS, &c. 
Catalogues will be ready in a few days. 
#,* Money advanced on Books; and Valuatious of every De- 
scription of Property made for the Payment of the Probate Duty, 
&e. 





ESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON respect- 
fully anvounce that they are instructed by Messrs. 
MOLTENO and GRAVES, the long-established Priutsellers in 
Pall Mail, in consequence of a Dissolution of Partnership (by 
putual consent), to submit for SALE the ENTIRE of their ex- 
tensive and intrinsically VALUABLE STOCK of ANCIENT and 
MODERN PRINTS, by the most esteemed Masters, the whole of 
which have been selected with considerable judgment, and are in 
the finest possible state and condition. 
The First Portion will be sold early in JULY, of which Cata- 
logues are preparing, and will be forwarded to those Noblemen 
and Gentlemen who may favour Messrs. S. and Son with their 


ress. 
Weekly Sale Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
Including the Library of a Country Clergyman. 
By Messrs, GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No. 306, High Holborn (five Doors West of Chancery-iane), on 
MONDAY, June 22, 1835, aud four foliowing Days, at half- 
past 12 o’clock precisely ; 
CONTAINING 


ILLER’S Gardener’s Dictionary, 4 vols.— 


Stafford Gallery, by Ottley and Tomkins, 4 vols.—Lizars’ 
i 











b 

Edinburgh Atlas—Facciolati Lexicon, 2 vols.—Savage on Deco- 
rative Printing, mor.—Scott’s Bible, 6 vols. —Watts’ Seats, bril- 
liant impressions—Pyne’s Royal Residences, 100 col. Plates, 3 
vols.—Latham’s Birds, 7 vols.—Scott’s Poems, 12 vols., Prose 
Works, 13 vols., Novels, '48 vols.; Byvron’s Works, 17 vols. ; 
Burns’ Works, 8 vols, (new editions)—Mitford’s Greece, 8 vols.— 
Marray’s Encyclopedia of Geography—Kerr’s Voyages, 17 vols. 
—Pope’s Works, by Roscoe, 10 vols.—Parr’s Works, 8 vols.— 
British Essayists, 30 vols,—Valpy’s Delphin Classics, 50 vols. L. P. 
—Swift’s Works, 24 vols.—Percy Anecdotes, 20 vols.—Green- 
wood’s Map of London—Bryant’s Maps of Northampton and 
Lincola—Heath’s Book of Beauty; Keepsake, &c. 


THE DIVINITY, 
Which will be sold the Fourth Day, THURSDAY, June 25, 
Comprises Fox’s Acts and Monuments, 3 vols. 
best edition—Penn’s Works—Cary], on Job, 2 vols.—Lightfoot’s 
Works, 2 vols.—Poole’s Annotations, 2 vols.—Charnock’s Works, 
2 vols.—Whitby, on the New Testament, 2 vols.—Gouge, on the 
Hebrews, 2 vols.—Tillotson’s Works, 3 vols.—Bagster’s Compre- 
hensive Bible, largest paper—Guy’s Expositor, 3 vols.—Simeon’s 
Works, 21 vols.—Horne’s Introduction, 4 vols.—Clarke’s Ser- 
mons, 10 vols,—Geddes ( Mich.) Tracts, 7 vols.—Jortin’s Sermons, 
7 vols.—Many of the Works of Baxter, Bates, Jer. Taylor, Cotton, 
Reynoldes, Sherlock, Flavel, Bolton, Elton, Mede, Manton, 
Owen, Perkins, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 
*,* Money liberally advanced, and Accounts promptly settled. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 
By Mr, L, A. LEWIS, at his Rooms, 15, Poultry,on THURSDAY, 
June 25, and following Days, at 12 o’clock ; 
INCLUDING 


OUGLAS'’S Peerage, 2 vols. large paper, 
russia extra—Clarke’s Works, 4 vols.—Harleian, Cotton, 
and Bodleian Catalogues, &c. 14 vols. half mor.—Barberine In- 
dex Bibliotheca, 2 vols. calf extra—Boetius, 1476, fine copy, 
Tussia—Stafford Gallery, 4 vols. in 2, fine old impressions— 
Lodge’s Portraits, 35 Parts, India proofs—Voltaire CEuvres, 45 
vols. calf gilt—Jarvis’s Don Quixote, 2 vols—Bace’s Chronicles, 
2 vols. morocco—Cinelli Biblioteca Volante, 4 tom. in 3, calf 
extra—Crasso Elogii d’Huomini Litterati, 2 tom. calf extra— 
Bipont Plato, Thucydides, and Aristotle, 24 tom.—Inchbald’s 
Theatre, 42 vols. calf gilt—British Novelists, 50 vols. calf extra 
—British Essayists, 45 vols. calf gilt—Malone’s Shakspeare, 21 
vols. calf extra—Waverley Novels, 48 vols. last edition—Genuine 
Editions of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Rollin, Bacon, Johnson, 
and Paley, all bound calf gilt—Bridgewater Treatises, 8 vols.— 
orteus’s Works, 6 vols.—Milner’s Church History, 5 vols.— 
Southey’s Life of Wesley, 2 vols.; &e. &c. 

































EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES: 
The most extensive and magnificent Collection ever offered for 
ublic competition. Descriptive Catalogues now ready. 
R. SOTHEBY and SON have the honour 
of ioforming the Public that the SALE of the late 
Mr. SALT’S extraordinary Collection of EGYPTIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES, will take place at their House, Wellington-street, 
Strand, on MONDAY, June the 29th, and continue for eight fol- 
lowing Days. 

The Collection will be on view on Tuesday, June 23, and con- 
tinue until the Day of Sale. Descriptive Catalogues (price 2s. 6d.) 
are now ready, aud may be had at Messrs, Sotheby’s, or through 
any Bookseller. 


PICTURES OF THE LATE EARL NELSON. 

ESSRS. E. FOSTER and SON have the 
honour to acquaint the Nobility and Connoisseurs they 

will SELL_ BY AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
SATURDAY, July 4, at 12, a VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
PICTURES, late the Property of the Right Hon. the EARL 
NELSON, deceased, removed from Trafalgar; consisting of a 
magnilicent Sea Port, by Weenix—Two Landscapes, by N. 
Poussin—A Magdalen, by Guido—A View of the loterior of St. 
Peter’s, and the Companion Picture, by P, Panini, in his best 
style—Three Views of the Colosseum, &c. by Occhiali—Two 





Landscapes, chef-d’wuvres of Orizanti—A Village Scene, by 
Vanderhavs—Cabinet Landscape, Hobbima—Storm at Night, by 
B. we and others by celebrated Italian and Flemish Mas- 
ters.—These 


ictures were collected in lialy, many years ago, by 
hed Connoisseur the late Mr. Dawkins, 

q ed four days prior ; and Catalogues had at Messrs. 
Fosters’ Offices, 14, Greek-street, and 54, Pall Mall. 





ITALIAN AND DUTCH PICTURES OF THE 
HIGHEST RANK OF ART. P 
ESSRS. E. FOSTER and SON will have 
the honour to SELL BY AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, 
Pali Mall, on FRIDAY, July 5, and following Day, the highly 
valuable CABINET of PICTURES of the first class, the entire 
Property of CHARLES O’NEIL, Esq. Of the quality of these 
Works it is sufficient at present to announce the following true 
Specimens :—Five Sea Pieces, by Wm, Van de Velde—Six Land- 
scapes, by Albert Cuyp—Three Landscapes, with Figures and 
Cattle, by N, Berghem—Three Interiors, by Adrian Ostade— 
Three splendid Landscapes, by Ruysdael—Two ditto, by J. and 
A. Both—Interior, with Figures and a Landscape, by D. Teniers 
—An Interior, by Terberg—Two ndscapes, with Horses and 
Figures, by Philip Wouvermans—A_ Landscape, by Hobbima—A 
Coast Scene, and a Winter Piece, by Isaac Ostade; and others 
by Potier, Linglebach, Bega, Dusart, and Rembrandt. Of the 
Italian School there are some precious examples by Titian, Par- 
megiano, Proceacini, Dominichino, A. Caracci, Salvator Rosa, 
and Paul Veronese, and other great and esteemed Masters. 








THE CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF PICTURES 
OF CHARLES ADERS, ESQ. __ 
ESSRS. E. FOSTER and SON have the 


honour to acquaint the Nobility and Connoisseurs they 






are tructed by Charles Aders, Feds to SUBMIT to PUBLIC 
Al ION, in the Month of JULY, his highly-valuable COL- 
LECTION of PICTURES, containing Specimens of the Ltalian 





and Flemish Schools, particularly tich in the early German 
Masters, collected during a long series of years almost without 
limit of expense, and with a high feeling for the more refined 
works of the first German and Itaiian Painters, The Collector 
will find in this Cabinet some Precious Pictures of masters whose 
genuine works are equally rare and valuable. The following 
brief enumeration will be sufficient to call the attention of those 
who have not been favoured with a view of this gallery :—The 
entire composition of the celebrated picture of the Adoration of 
the Lamb, by Hubert and John Van Eyck, formerly at the Maison 
de Ville, at Ghent—a Holy Family, by Margaretia Van Eyck— 
several of the finest works of Hemlinck—a splendid specimen (a 
Virgin and Child) by Lorenzo di Credi—a Holy Family, by Peru- 
gino—a beautifal repetition of the Magdalen, by Correggio—two 
magnificent Cannalettis, &c.—Due notice will be given of the 
day of sale, &c.—— 51, Pall Mall. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
HE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 


by ANCLENT MASTERS, and nearly One Hundred POR- 
TRAITS of Distinguished Persons in the Reign of Queen Fliza- 
beth, in Enamel, by the late H. Boner, Esq. R.A., IS OPEN 
Daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 
dmission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE Thirty-first ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the SOCLETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, 
at their GALLERY, Patt Matt East, is NOW OPEN, 
Open each day from Nine till Dusk, 
Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
R. HILLS, Secretary. 








UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 
XHIBITION of the NEW WATER- 
c ; 


OLOUR SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL, STRAND. 
Open from 9 till dusk.—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
H, E, DOWNING, Sec, 


@CHOOL of DESIGN, for the Education of 


Artists and Instruction of Amateurs in the Principles and 
Practice of Drawing and Painting. Possessing every requisite 
for the study of the Human Figure, anatomically, as well as in 
the developement of its perfect beauty, combined with the other 
branches of art; forming also a probationary school for the Royal 
Academy. 

Terms may be known at 6, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, the 
corner of Streatham-street. 
[SStitu TE of BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

—An Honorary Premium will be presented by the President 
and Members of this Society, for the best * Essay on the Nature 
and Properties of the Mode of Construction, technically termed 
Concrete, and of its Application in Great Britain ap to this 
Period.” The Essay to be sent to one of the Secretaries, on or 
before the Ist of December next. The Council reserve to them- 
selves the right of withholding the Premium, if they do not con- 
sider the papers sent to be of sufficient merit. 

Farther particulars may be known upon application (by letter, 


st paid,) to 
sain T. L. DONALDSON, 
J. GOLDICUTT, 


}iton. Secretaries, 
43, King-street, Covent-garden. 





Concmotner being now universally ac- 
knowledged the most Sotenntey teementing, as well as 
the most fashionable study of the day, Nobility and Gentry 
are most respectfully invited to inspect the valuable Stock of 
F. GRAHAM, now on Sale at No. 37, Lupcare-Hitt, Lonpon. 
The Collection is formed of above 5000 Exotic SH&LLs in the 
finest state of perfection, being the result of many years’ labour, 
is replete with Specimens of the utmost rarity; among which 
will be found the celebrated Votuta Junonia and Cyrra@a 
Avrora—Voluta fusiformis—Murex rota—Harpa imperialis— 
Voluta imperialis—Pedam spondyloideum—Castalia ambigua— 
Trichotropis bicarinatus—Chitonellus levis—Murex ducalis—Cy- 
a pulchra—Murex monodon—Magilus antiquus—cum multis 
alits, 

As economy is a grand consideration in collecting, it must be 
particularly observed that each Shell has its lowest possible price 
affixed, from which no abatement is made. 

Name and locality given with every Shell gratuitously, either 
according to the Linnzean or Lamarckian System of Classilication ; 
and any Collector in the Country, however distant, may have an 
assortment sent to select from, upon application by post, with 
reference, 

N.B, The whole is under the immediate superintendence of a 
person well versed in the Science, Member of several ned 
Societies, 


ROTECTOR FIRE INSURANCE 

COMPANY, No. 35, Old Jewry, London; Regent-street, 

corner of Jermyn-street, Westminster; and Wellington-street, 
Southwark. CAPITAL, £5,000,000, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
that Insurances which expire at Midsummer next, should be re- 
newed within fifteen days thereafter, or they will become void. 
Receipts for such Renewals are now ready at the above Offices, 
and with the respective Agents to the Com ri throughout the 
United Kingdom, WILMER HARRIS, Secretary. 


STRASBURGH. 
STEAM converses DIRECT, pee SPLENDID 





TEAM-SHIP BATAVIE 

RICHARD has the honour to inform 

© English Travellers that they can be accommodated 

with large and small Apartments, elegantly fitted up, at the 

HOTEL DE L’ESPRIT, delightfully situ on the Quay, near 

the Diligence and Steam-Packet Office.—Dinuvers and Break- 

ae la Carte, or per head. An excellent Table d’Hote for 
3 francs. 


sATISFACTION and COMFORT 
ABROAD.—All English comforts to be met with at the 
PRINCE REGENT HOTEL, 5 and 10, Rue St. Hyacinthe St. 
Honoré, Paris,—Servants in the Hotel are not allowed to ask 
travellers for money ; and itis respectfully intimated that those 
who do should be reported to the Chief Clerk in the Office. 


LEWIS'S SPANISH SKETCHES. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. imperial folio, prtee, tinted, 41. 4s. ; 


India, 5/. 5s. bound, 
EWIS'S SKETCHES of the ALHAMBRA. 
Consisting of Twenty-tive of the most interesting Views of 
the Exterior and Interior of that once-celebrated Fortress of 
Granada, Drawn on Stone, in exact imitation of the original 
Skeiches, by JOHN F. LEWIS, J. D. HARDING, R, LANE, 
A.R.A., and W, GAUCL, 
London: Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall, 


NEW, CHEAP, AND CAREFULLY-REVISED 
EDITION, 
Just published, in 2 vols. embellished with 4 Engravings on 


Steel, 12s. 
J ACQUEMONT's JOURNEY in INDIA; 
e in THIBET, LAHORE, and CASHMERE, 

“ Besides some additional illustrations, the work has been care- 
fully revised, advantages taken of the criticism in the Quarterly 
to correct some slips and errors ; whilst our hints upon the sub- 
ject of delicacy and discretion have been attended to.”’—Spectator. 

Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 6s. 
HILANTHROPIC ECONOMY. 
By Mrs. LOUDON, of Leamington Spa, 

** No one can doubt the doctrine here propounded, that if men 
were to regulate their whole conduct by moral impulses, evil 
would be avoided and good engendered; it is well worth perusal 
and consideration.” —Courier, 

Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 


This day is published, in 1 volume, price 5s. bound, 
HE FRENCH LANGUAGE ITS OWN 
TEACHER; or, the Study of French divested of all its 
Difficulties. 
By RENE ALIVA, Author of ‘ The Anti-Spelling Book.’ 
“This is a very able work; new, experimental, but not 
quackish.””—Spectator. 
“ We earnestly recommend this work to the study of those who 
are anxious to understand what they learn.”’—Court Journal, 


Il. 
Also, 6th edition, price 1s. 6d. bound, 
The Anti-Spelling Book; a new System of 
teaching Children to Read without Spelling. 

*« This excellent lithe work shows the possibility of era | 
children to read without their being previously harassed by a! 
the barbarous anomalies to be found in the orthography of our 
language.” —Atheneum. 

Edward Churton, Pablic Library, 26, Holles-street, London. 





~~ Just published, elegantly printed from new type, 6s. 
STANDARD FRENCH WORKS, VOL. I. 


M DE LAMARTINE’S SOUVENIRS 
¢ PENDANT un VOYAGE en ORIENT. Vols, 1 and 2. 
PROSPECTUS, 

It is known that by far the greater number of French books 
circulated in England are printed in Brussels at a cheap orice, 
but in an awkward form, usually teeming with errors, and alwaye 
put forward with a shabby exterior, and an internal execution 
utterly unworthy of their intrinsic literary deserts, 

It is now intended to print the most select and meritorious 
Standard Works from France, at an even cheaper rate than that at 
which they are produced abroad ; and with the additional! advan- 
tages of neat typography, a carefully-edited text, and an outward 
form more finished and attractive, in some measure to correspond 
with the inward merit of the book. i 

With these added attractions, the price of this English edition 
will bear to the foreign one the proportion of 6s. to 9s., as each 
volume will contain for 6s. as much as two of those which are 
sold abroad at 4s. 6d. each. 

Edward Churton, 26, Holles-street ; and J. B. Bailliére, 219, 
Regent-street. 
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_THE ATHENAUM. 











Just published, in 3 vols, post vo. price 1/. 10s, 
L L I E R 

A Tale of the last Contatye 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


V I 
a 1 vol. 8vo. price 5s. board 


Ly 
CLOG LUCRETIAN& ex recensione 
Forbigeri. In usum Scholae Buriensis edidit, notas aliorum 
excerpsit, suas contexuit JOANNES EDWARDs, A.M. 
w hittaker and Co. — Maria-lane. 








HE CONSERVATIVE. STANDARD of 
the BRLTISH EMPIRE; erected ae time of trouble, for 
ail those who fear God and honour the Kin 
By the Rev, GEORGE BURGES, 
Vicar of Hatvergate, and of Moulton, in Norfolk. 
w hittaker and Co. Ave Maria-| ane. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. cloth boards, 
HE SATIRES of JUVENAL and PER- 
SIUS, from the Texts of RUPERT! and ORELLIUS; 
with English Notes, partly =< ae from various editions and 
translations, and partly oriz 
By CHARLES WiLLtAM STOCKER, D.D. 
Vice-Principal of St. Alban Hall; late Feliow of St. John’s Col- 
lene, Oxford; and Principal of Elizabeth Coliege, ie Ei 
London : Printed f for Longman and Co,; T. Calell E.V il- 
liaws ; Baldwi: n and Co.; J. Booker; Hamilton and Co.; Whit- 


taker and Co.; J. Souter; Simpkin and Co,; J. H, Parker, 
Oxiord. 





SIR EGERTON BRYDGES EDITION OF MILTON; 
ILLUSTRATED BY J. M. W. TURNER, ESQ. R.A 
On the ist of June — le: price ouly "5s. Vol. I. of this 
Work, containing 
HE LIF E ” of JOHN MILTON. 
By Sir EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. &c. 
Illastrated with a fine original Portrait in line, by W. C, Ed- 
wards; and an exquisite imaginstive Vignette (* The M aii 
of the "Warrior Dal ), by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., engraved 
by RK, Brandard 
“The best, the cheapest, and the most ele ant edition of Mil- 
ton that has yet appeared. Spectator.—** The Viguette, from 
Tarner’s matchless pencil, is positively ie " Athenaum.— 
** Calculated to have a ‘uae circulation among the people.” 
Printing Machine. 


John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square. Orders supplied by all 
Booksellers 


*,* This Edition will positively be limited to Six Mouthly 
Volumes. 
STERLING WORKS OF FICTION, BY DISTIN- 
GUISHED WRITERS, THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 
HURLSTON TALES. By the Author of 
* Tales of an Arctic Voyager.” 3 vols. post 8 
2. The Doom of Giallo. By the Author of 
* The Man of Two Lives,’ 2 vols, post 8vo, 
3. The History of Lord Arthur Plantagenet. 
ae by Himself, 3 vols, post 8v: 
- Transfusion; or, the Orphans of Unwalden. 
By — 3 vols, post 8vo, 
5. The Last of the Corbes; an Irish Histo- 
rical Legend. By the Rev. jor Wright, A.M. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
6. Rookwood. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
Esq. A vew edition, greatly improwd. 3 vols, 

For opinions of the above popular Novels, any of the leading 
Reviews way be consulied. They may now be had at ail Livraries 
and Reading Rooms in the United Kiogdow, 

John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square. 


Ju Lame, price 4s. a pes the 2nd edition, embellished with 


Engravings nm Wood, 
rORY of QUADRU- 








HEN ATUR RAL HIS 
PEDS, BIRDS, and INSECTS. 
#_% This Work is included in the List of Books recommended 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
Printed for J.G. and F. Riviagte, St. Paui *. Churchyard, and 
Waterloo- place, Pall Mall. 


THE POST ——— 
This day is published, price Is. 
N INQUIRY into the ADMINISTRA- 
TION of the GENERAL POST-OFFICE of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, detuiling its Rise and Progress, with 
Suggestions for its Improvement, 
T. Hurst, 65, St. Paui’s Charchyard; and J. Mortimer, 2, 
Wigmore- ented Cavendish-square. 
7z This day is published, in 18mo. price 2s. 6d. 
SHORT METHOD with the ROMAN- 
ISTS; or, the Claims and Doctrines of the Church of | 
owe examined, in a Dialogue between a Protestant aud a 


ames 
By the Rev, CHARLES LESLIE, 
Author of {A Short Method with the Deists.’ 
London: Smeme Horst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


Edin- | 
burgh: pete rt G ad Son, 82, Princes-street. 


J publisiie ed, in 2 vols. I 


pur, sc SCHOOL of the HEART, —— other 


By HENRY ‘ALFORD, Vicar of Wimeswould, Leicestershire, 
and late Fellow ‘of Vrinity College, C alubridge. 

Cambridge: Priuted at the Pitt Pres, for Longman and Co., 

Paternoster-row, London; aad J.and J. i. Deighton, Cambridge. 





Published this day, in 8vo. 2nd edition, price 2s. 
REVIEW of the STATE of the 
QUESTION tebe the ADMISSION of DISSEN- 
TERS to the UNIVERSITIES. 
By the Rev. zDW ARD DENISON, M.A. 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Also, in 12mo., price 5s. cloth boards, y . 
Short and Plain Sermons for Reading in 
Families, By the Rev. Joseph S, Pratt, Prebendary of ‘Peter- 
borough, and late Vicar of st. John Baptict, in that City. 
London: Jon Coc hran, 10s, Stu sane 


Just published, price 6s. boar 
ISCOURSES on V ARIOUS "SUBJECTS. 
By the Rev. ORVILLE DEWEY, 

Late Pastor of the first Church in New Bedford, U.S, 
Contents. Ou Haman Nature—On the Wrong which Sin does 
to Human Nature—On the Adaptation which Relyion, to be 
true and useful, should have to Haman Nature—Uhe Appeal of | 
Religion to Human Natare—Spiriteal boterest-, real and supreme 
—On Religions Sensibility —On Religious Ladi fleren: e—On Reiri- 
betion—On Delay in Relizion—Argaments for renewed Diligence 
in Retigion—Compassion tor the Sinfel—God’s Love the chief 
Restraint from Sin and Resource in Sorrow—The Voices of the | 





ead. 
Charites Fox, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 1 neatly bound in « loth, ¢ 6s 


IVES of EMINENT ROMAN CATHO- 
LIC meee sy 
8. JOHN CARNY, Esq. 
Forming eContincation of Carne’s Lives o! E.winent Missionaries, 
2 volumes, price 12s, 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. ; and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin,” 


Now ready, by “the —— of * The an of Two Lives,’ &c. 


%. post 8vo, 
YHE DOOM of GIALLO.) 
A Neapolitan Romance, 

B: JAMES BOADEN, Faq. Author of * le Man of Two Lives,’ &c. 
Joba Macioue, 3, Si. James's oO" who has just published, 
T R ANS Uus10N, 

By the late ieee Godwin, Jun, 

With @ Memoir of hiw Life and Wrivngs, by his Father, 

William G dwin, E 
* Fall of thought, power, and ori We hope, shonid 
we live long enough, to hear of Tre anstusion’ when more than 
half the novels that have been published with it shall have been 
forgoiten.”"—Court Mag. 


NEW WORKS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
AVELS in ETHIOPIA; above 
the ap tk Cataract of oa Nile; exhibiting the State of 
thar eG ountry and its various inhabitants, auder the Dominon of 








In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, the 2nd edition, of 
ERMONS. By Henry MEtvitt, M.A. 
Miuisier of Camden Chapel, Camberwell, and late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambrid 


Printed for J. G, and F, Rivington, St. Paul’ he Cotiehgurd, and 
Waterloo-place, Pali Mall 


HE COTTAGER’S MONTHLY VISI- 
TOR, New Series, embellished with Wood-cuts, price 4d. 
each Number, 
The First Part, or Half Volume, for the present Year (1835), 
is Se published, price 2s. sewed in a stiff cover; or 2s. 6d. haf. 
bou 


ud. 





The preceding Voiumes, for the Years 1821 to 1832, may be 
had, in boards, price 6s.; or half-bound, 6s. 6d. each ; 3 and any 
single Number, at 6d.; also for the Years 1833 and 1834, New 
Series, price 4s. boards, or 49. 6d. half-beund ; or in Two Parts, 
price 2s, each Ge or 2s. 6d, haif-bow 

Printed for J. G. aud F. , Saaingian, St. Paul’s Charchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pall Mai 


Just published, in 1 vol. pre 0 Bee 55. in ace printed uniformly 
the 
EBRETT’S BARONE ETAGE of ENG. 
LAND. The 7th Edition 
Edited by WILLIAM. ‘COURTHOPE, Esq. 
With a new Set of the Arms, from Drawings by Harvey. 
This edition has been carefully revised throughout, and has 
the advantage of numerous Communications trom the dif- 
eo ogy o> a i 
oudon : Print or «and F. Rivington; J. and W. T. 
Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; po Richardson ; Bala: 
win and on 7. be Bagster; J. Booker ; J. Booth; Hatchard 
and Son; R. at: amilton and Co.; Sherwood and Co. ; 
Simpkin and es vs 1; Parbury and Co. ; E. Hodgson ; W. Pick: 
ering; W. maa: | E. Lioyd; J. Hearne; 1. aud W. Boone ; 
and Houlston and S 





“Of whom may be had, 

Debrett’s Peerage, by the same Editor, with 

Additions to April, 1835, and “including the Arms of the New 
eers. Price il. 8s. 
Also ( just published), 

Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of Eng- 
lend i a _ Date of se age with the Succession 
of Baronets, and their respective Marriages and Time of Death. 
By William Courthope, Esq. Price 9s . - 





avd ilim-trating the Autiquities, Arts, aud His- 
tory of the ‘Ancient ne An of Meroe. 
G, A. HOSKINS, Esq. 
With a Map, sed Qu ilustrations, 31, 138. 6d. cloth, 


2. 
COLONIZATION OF SOUTH AUST RALIA. 
By R. TORRENS, Exq. FR 
Chairman of the Colouiaation Commission ney South Australia, 
8vo. 12s. 


3. 
VISIT TO CONSTANTINOPLE, and some of the 
GREEK ISLANDS, 

By JOHN AULDJO, Esq. £25. 5, Author of * Ascent of Mont 
With Plates, etched by George Cruikshank. 10s. 6d. 
me fener “New ary 

T G I Ss 
., ae Author of * we &c. 
** The interest never @ags.””—Atheneum. 
“* The pen ofa bold masterly writer of fiction is in every chap- 
ter to be recognized.”— Morning Herald, 
“ One of the very best of the seasou.”— 


Allas. 
“One of the very few yood novels which the present year has 
produced.”—Court Mag. 


5. 
THE ENGLISH IN INDIA, 
“ The author has ob-erved life, and studied the workings of 
the human heart.”—Spectator. 
* Displays no common Scour ”— Atlas, 
“ Of great interest A spirited and correct representation of 
English life in Lodia.”—Court Mag. 


6. 
New Novel by | 1! wey of * Constance.’ 
BEL 


“* An acute a b rt nature, a sufficient know- 
ledge of life, vivacity in description, and a power to combine 
the’ whole into an interesting variative, are the sure recom- 
mendations of Rosabel,”— Literary G $ 

TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
THE DOCTOR, &c. Vol. IIL. 


2. 
Livs AND TIMES OF WILLIAM IIL 
King of Eogtead, and ve of Holland, 
By the Hon." ARTHUR 2VOR, M.P. M.A, Christ Church, 
Oxford, &ee Vor 1, 8V0, 





This ‘y is published, feap. 5s. extra cloth, 
A and “FLORENCE, 
Or, GRAV Eand GAY. By A. F. T. 
“A simple and preity story, of moral tendeuey, and well 
adapted for youthful reading.”—Literary Gazette, 
J. Hatehard and Son, Piccadilly. 


This day is AGA. in 8vo. price ‘ 
AL 
RITHIOF S SAGA; or, the LEGEND of 
arene. By ESAIAS TEGNE 
Translated from the Swedish, 
“€ This is @ great, and, to some extent, an original poem,”. 
London: A. H. Baily and Co. 63, Cornhill, —— 
This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price — — 
ODERN ANTIQUITY, and other Porys, 
By the late Rev. C. C. COLTON, Author of * Lacon,’ 


London: B. B, King, Monumeut-yard; A. H. Baily and Co, 
83, Coruhbill. 





MUNDIG, 
WINNER OF THE DERBY, 

MONG other Embellishments of the 
SPORTING MAGAZINE for the ¥: ce Number, will be 
a PORTRAIT of the WINNER OF THE DERBY ; and Anioug 
its multifarious Contents will be found tall Accounts of the Epsom, 

Reigate, and Ascot Races, by CRAVEN 

London: Pitman, Warwick square, Newgate-street, 


This day, 2nd edition, price 1 10s. 6d. boards, 
ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in 
SOUTH an 
By THOMAS PRINGLE, 
Late — to the Auti-Slavery Society, 
so, in 2 vols, price 21s. boards, 
The Life of Wiewad Kean. By Barry Cornwall, 


Edward Moxon, Dover- ‘street. 





Library, 26, Holles street, 
rae Mol has just published the following Works : 


IRS fF MIRABEAU, 
M: td at Is. . ; 


Life of Prince Talleyrand. 2 vols. 1. 1s, 

: Junot’s Celebrated Women of all Countries, 
Ms. 

4. Thaumaturgia; or, Elucidations of the 


Marvellous, 7s. 6d. 
By the Author of 


5. Provincial Sketches. 
ie Usurer’s Daughter.’ 10s. 6d. 

The Autobiography of Jack Ketch. 9s. 6d. 

The Sketch- Book ofthe South. 10s. 6d, 

8. The Captive. By the Author of ‘The 


Pilgrim Brothers.’ 3 vols. 14. Bs. fd. ‘ 


CURTIS ON DEAFNESS, ETC. 
Just publishec 
URTIS on the PRE ‘SERV ATION of 
HEARING, and on the CHUICE, USE, and ABUSE of 
EAR-TRU “WPEIS, &ec. 8vo. gilt, Price | de 
Curtis on the Preservation of Sight, and on 
Spectacles, &c. 1s. 
Curtis ou the Diseases of the Ear. 
7s. 6d. boards. - 
Curtis on the Diseases of the Eye. 7s. 6d. be 


Curtis on the Deaf and Dumb. 2ud edition. 
10s. 6d. hoards. 
__ Printed for Longman and Co. ; i and H. Renshaw, Strand. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE’S BIBLE, VOL. VI. 

In a very larze volume, ivperial 8vo., alse in demy 4t»., @ New 
Volume, oe the T otthe Old Testament, containing Job 
to Solomon ng, price, in ove. 2us.. and iv 4to, 305.. 0 

R. AD: AM CLARKE ’s COMMENTARY 
on -_. HOL Y sc Ript URES. A New Edition, greatly 
improved b and corrections iow 

the ‘Author's ‘sown aud last hand. a 

Also, just published, a New Edition (the 14th) of 
Part |. price 2s.; or in demy 4to. price 3s., 
to be eontinued weekly, astil completed in Sixty Parts. 
Loudoun: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheap-ide; J. 

Mison, City-road; Tegg, Wise, and Co. Dubtin; and avy be 

procured, by order, trou every other Bookseller in the United 

Kingdom, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS FOR YOUTH. 


5th edit 








1. 
With Engravings, in 1 vol, 12mo, neatly elt vO" SD ice 6s. 
ERI 


LS IN THE DS; 
THE EMIGRANT FAMILY'S RETURN: 
ATA 
By the Author of ‘ THE “W NDERINGS OP TOM STAR- 
BOARD 


bo E nd’s ground, ods sweet soil, adieu!” 

se . : Bo LINGBROKE: 
“1 weep od i 

To stand upon my country once again. 

Dear earth | do ‘alate thee.”—Ricuarp IL. 


With Twonte-foes beware Woodcuts, price 5s. 
vtly and ‘ 
SKETCH = oF NATURAL HISTORY. 
MARY HOWITT. 

“We used to think” the original Poems of the Misses Taylor 
the perfection of the union, of the simple phrase of prose, with 
the music of verse; but Mrs. Howitt’s Sketches excel them,”— 
Spectutor 3. 

Appropriately embellished and bound, with 17 Wood Engravings 
in the first st. le of the art, v1 a pencil of Harvey, price 55. 
THE STORY OUT AN END. 

From the Ge' an y . WwW. CAROVE, 
By . AUSTIN 

“This is a gem! All og is sweet, ‘serious, and solemn, in 
childhood and its dawning conceptions, finds a portraiture in the 
wanderings of a child among the productions of nature. He 
discourses with dowers, insects, birds, reptiles, Xc-, and hears 
from their own mouths an account of their several histo: ies, 
feeling~, aut avocations, lhe language is exquisitely poetic’ 
and full of infantine sim zip. The vignettes are executed with 

reat delicacy aud spirit. zaminer. 

. Effingham Wiisop, 68, Royal Exchange. 
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Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ORIGIN of UNIVERSITIES and 
p MICAL DEGREES, 
ene By HENRY eee ag “ Sita 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Gree! 
Late Fellow ° ‘ate University of London. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity of London, Upper Gower-street. 


WATER-WORKS OF LONDON, ETC. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 18s. with a Portrait of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton, Maps, and other Illustrations, _ 
YDRAULIA: an Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Water Works of London, and the 
Contrivances for supplying other great Cities in different Ages 


ries. 
—— By WILLIAM MATTHEWS, 
Author of ‘ The History of Gas Lighting,’ &c. 
London: Simpkin, Mar-hall, and Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 
Published this day, a New Edition, being the Fifth, of 
RS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, 
Price (formerly 78. 6d.) vow Six Shillings. 

Every Receipt in this Work bas again been carefully revised 
for the present Edition, iv order that advantage might be taken 
of the numerous valuable criticisms by which it has been honoured 
in all parts of the Empire. é G 

“Besides upwards of ninety Receipts entirely new, a consider- 
able number of additions and improvements have been intro- 
duced into many of the others: all of these the Author has had 
adequate means of ascertaining to be valuable—a principle which 
has been scrupulously adhered to throughout.”’—Preface lo the 
Fifth Edition. 5 ‘ 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London. 


WILLIAM HOWITT’S NEW WORK. 


In 2 vols. 8vo., price 21s. 
ANTIKA; or, Traditions of the Most 

Ancient Times. By WILLIAM HOWITT. 

“ To notice these volumes justly, they should be noticed ela- 

rately. ——The filling in is most beautiful. We have ali the 
sublime spirit of the antique poetry poured upon us in an unli- 
nied profusion.” —Metropolitan Magazine. 

“This is a work not to be classed with the light and evanes- 
cent fictions of the day. It is full of freshness and vitality.”— 
Athenaeum, Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane, 
~~" tn a pocket volume, the fifth edition, 5s. in cloth, 

HE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT. 

“ One of those useful little books which, having found how 
serviceable itis for daily reterence, you wonder that you could 
ever do without. This Assistant gives you superscriptions, lists 
of ambassadors and consuls, forms of petitions aud memorials, 
and other pieces of instruction for intercourse with society.’’ 
—Lilerary Gazette. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


MR. CONDER’S ITALY. 
In 3 vols. duodecimo, embellished with Engravings, price 18s, 


in boards, 
[TLY. By JOSIAH CONDER, Author 
of ‘The Modern Traveller,’ ‘ Dictionary of Geography,’ 

&. A new edition, revised and corrected. > 

“ Conder’s Italy will in fature be the travelling companion of 
every man ben! upon a thorough investigation of that interesting 
land. He is the best compiler of the day, and that is no small 
praise.”"—Spectator. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; James 
Duncan, Paternoster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


R. BULWER’S NEW WORK, ‘THE 
STUDENT.’ 


In a preface to these Papers, Mr. Bulwer observes, “ that they 
belong rather to the poetical thaw the logical philosophy—that 
for the most part they address the seutiment rather than the in- 
tellect—choosing for their materials the metaphysics of the heart 
and the passions, which are more often employed in the fiction 
than the Essay. Something may be adved to this, truth is the 
end they seek, and generally, as we think, attain. The reader 
will feel himself ever moving towards that, through ranks of 
elevated thoughis and noble and tender emotions. The book is 
the most remarkable and successful instance we have seen of a 
union of the imaginative and the actual—of sharp judgment and 
high wrought fancy. We think it, indeed, destined to work a 
great and beneficial influence on the intellect and literature of 
our time. Our opinion of it is, indeed, such that we do not 
think Mr. Bulwer ever so strikingly asserted the claims of his 

nius to be heard above the noise and tumult of the time as he 

here,” — Examiner. 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


RNEST CAMPBELL: an _ Historical 
By JOHN AINSLIE, Esq.» Author of ¢ Aurungzebe 
Dr. Madden’s Travels in the West Indies. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Pilate of * Negro Emancipation,’ afier 
Rippingiile. Price 2is, in cloth. 


Sketches of Bermuda. 
Lioyd. 

















By Susette Harriet 
In i vol. post 8vo. with Map and Plates, 10s. 6d. 
IV. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to Lord Morpeth. 
In 3 vols, post 8v0, 315. 6d. 

Bosworth Field; or, the Fate of Planta- 
= : an Historical Tale. By the Author of ¢ Arthur of 
ri any. 

Printed for James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place. 


Next week will be published, price 6s, No. I. 

’ 4 ah 
(COCHRANE S FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, 

Contents: Art. 1, National System of Education in France— 
2. Lappenberg’s History of Eugland—3. Quinet’s Ahasuerus—4. 
Capefigue and Sismondi’s Histories of the Religious Wars of 
France—5. On Proverbs and Popular Sayings—6. Madrid in 1834 
—7. Courts of Love in the Middie Ages—s. Recent Travellers in 
Syria: Michaud, Poujoulat, Lamartine, &c.; New Openings of 
Commerce in the East—9. Lucien Konaparte’s Answer to La- 
marque—10. Madame Saint-Surin’s Description of the Hotel de 
Clany—t!. Stolterforth’s Rbenish Minstrel: Traditional and 
Legendary Baliads of the Rhine—Gleanings of Foreign Literary 
Intelligence, No. 11,—List of New Continental Works. 

Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane; and Robert 
Cadell, Edinburgh; and sold ty all Booksellers. Of whom ma 
be had, COCHRANE’S FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. I.; and the FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
XXVIII. price 6s.each. Also complete Sets and single Numbers 
of the same Journal since its commencement 





Just published, in 1 large 8vo. vol. with Plates, price 1/. Is. 
OYAGE ofthe UNITED STATES 
FRIGATE POTOMAC, during the Circamnavigation of 
the Globe in the Years 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834: including @ 
particular Account of the engonat at Quallah Battoo, ou the 
Coast of Sumatra; with the Official Documents relating to the 
same. By J. N. REYNOLDs. 
London : Depét for American Publications, 12, Red Lion- 
square; Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co. Statiouers’-court, Ediu- 
burgh: A. and C, Black, 





NEW WORK ON THE 

Just published, price 3s. cloth bds. pp. 55, 8vo. with a Plate, 

CLINICAL REPORT on the DISEASES 
ofthe EYE. By HUGH NEILL, 
Surgeon of the Liverpool Opithalmic Lofirmary. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

“His history of ‘ Diseases of the Eye’ proves him to be a 
scientific surgeon, and an excellent operator....His explanation 
of the operations for cataract is good.”—Ryan’s Med. and 
Surg. Jowrnal, Second Notice. 

“<The Report does credit to Mr, Neill...-We would recom- 
mend him to continue it annually.”—Renshaw’s Med, Journ. 

“A very able exposition of his practice....1t is an intelligent 
practical treatise.”—Lilerary Gazette, 

“The design is indeed a valuable one—valuable to the go- 
vernors of the charity, but infinitely more so to the cause of 
suffering humanity, tt forms, emphatically, a practical treatise 
on the diseases of the eye.” —Carlisle Patriot. 

“A very useful work....Ou the subject of cataract he writes 
with great ability....The author’s practice is confirmed by very 
extensive experience, and affords abundant proof that he pos- 
Sesses a thorough knowledge of the sabject.”’—Bel/ast Guardian. 

“* This work aust be of great value....His situation as surgeon 
to the Ophthalmic lufirmary gives him the best opportunities for 
experience.” —Liverpoot Alinon. 

* He has not mentioned what we know to be the fact (havin 
the publications before us), that the American periodicals spea 
in the highest terms of his skill, which, under Providence, had 
given sight to an individual born blind.” — Liverpool Journal. 

“ We cannot take leave of Mr. Neiil’s book without congratu- 
lating him on his success as an operating surgeon upon that 
delicate organ, the eye.”"—Liverpool Standard. 

* Mr. Neill’s work bas received the unlimited praise of nearly 
all our contemporaries.” — Liverpool Chronicle. 

London: Longman, Rees, and Co. Liverpool: W.Grapel. 
NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Richard Bentiev, 8, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 
In 3 vols. small svo. with a Portrait of the Author, 
PILGRIMAGE tothe HOLY LAND, &c. 
By M. DE LAMARTINE. 

** This beautifal work is descriptive of scenes certainly never 
before painted with so much eloquence and feeling.”.—Black- 
wood's Mag. 


2. 
BELFORD REGIS, 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 
Author of £ Our Village,’ ‘ Rienzi,’ &c. 3 vols, 
“A work of very considerable merit, and will be read with 
avidity.””—Allas. 


EYE. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, from a Painting by Kneller, and 
a Bust by Rysbrach, bv permi-sion of the ri of Egremout, 
MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE 
AND OF HIS TIMES. 

By G. W. COOKE, Esq. Barrister-at Law, B.A. Oxon. 

© The best account of this creat statesman which has yet ap- 
peared.”—Edinb, Evening Post. 


4. 
HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON, 
By J. P. KENNEDY, Esq. 
Author of ‘Swallow Barn,’ Xc. 3 vols, 278. 
5. 
TEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA; 
lncluding a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY, 2 vol-. 8vo. with Plates. 
By Lieut. J, W. MOODIE, 21st Pusiieers. 
“ One of the most agreeable and instructive books that has ever 
been published respecting the Cape Colony.” — Morning Herald. 
6. 


M Y L1F E. 
By the Author of ‘ Wild Sports of the West,’ 
* Stories of Waterloo,’ xc. 3 vols. 
“Here is enough of adventure and incident to furnish out 
three novels, Pathos, hamour, and terror, quickly succeed each 
other in these amusing pages.”—Conrier, 


OUTRE-MER; 
Or, A PILGRIMAGE TO THE OLD WORLD, 
By AN AMERICAN. 2 vols, 18s. 


C ORT E S; 
Or, THE FALL OF MEXICO, 
A Romance. 
By Dr. BIRD, Author of ‘ Calavar,’ &c. 3 vols. 
The following will appear immediately. 


In 3 vols. post svo. 
THE ON 

By J. FE 

Author of 


IN 8S. 
1IMORE COOPER, Esq. 
The Spy,’ * The Pilot,’ xc. 

2. 


Ta 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. with a Portrait of Mr. Beckford, from 
an original Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
ALCOBACA AND BATALHA, 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Vathek,’ 
“Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal,’ &c. 
3 


NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE. 
Th 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon.” 


The Coneluding Volume of 


MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 
5 


Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. with 2 Engravings, 
THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Forming the 46th Vol. of 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


| This day, super-royal vo. 3s. 6d. 
ART I. of Mr. MURRAY'S GRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the LIFE and TIMES of SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, L.L.D., containing Six Engravings, with descriptive 
Letter-press. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


EEE _ 
| NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS PUBLISHED 
BY MR, MURRAY. 

OURNAL of a RESIDENCE and 
TRAVELS in the UNITED STATES. 
By Mrs. BUTLER (late Miss Fanny Kemble). 
2 vols, post 8vo. 18s, 


Il. 
A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 
By the Author of ‘The Sketch-Book.’ Post svo. 9s. 6d. 
Il. 
ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD. 
By the Author of * The Sketch-Book.’ Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
IV. 
MAJOR DOWNING’S LETTERS, 
Second English Edition, with ThreeAdditional Letiers. 18mo, 3s, 


V. 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK, 
2 vols. fcap. 8vo, with Portrait, &c. 15s, 


vi. 
A RESIDENCE AND TOUR IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


With particular Observations on the CONDITION of the 
BLACKS io that Country. 
By E. S. ABDY, A.M. 3 vols, post 8vo. 30s, 


vil. 

MATTHEWS’ DIARY OF AN INVALID, 
5th edition, in 1 pocket vol, feap. 7%. 6d. 
Vill. 

FORSYTH’S ARTS, ANTIQUITIES, AND 
LITERATURE OP ITALY. 

4th edit. 1 pocket vol. 7s, 6d, 


IX. 
ANDERSON’S LATEST GUIDE TO THE HIGH- 
LANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
1 pocket vol. of 760 pages, witha Travelling Map. fcap, 8vo. 16s. 


xX. 
HOPE’S ESSAY ON ARCHITECTURE, a New 
} with 99 Plates, royal 6vo. 2/., will be ready in a few 
siti Jolin Murray, Albemarie-street. 


WRIGHT'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
fo 1 vol. auiform with Dymock’s and Meadows’s Dictionaries, 
price 7s. in canvas board-, or 7s. 6d. bound and Iritered, 

GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON, 

on a plin entirely new; inv Four Parts, viz. Greek-English, 
ditheult inflections, English-Greek, and proper Names, contain- 
ing the juterpretation of all the words which eccur in Greek 
Classic authors, the Septuagint, and New Testament: with the 
quantity of all the doubtful vowels, as far as it can be asceriained 
from the Poets ; and an Latroduction, comprising an explavation 
of the more important terainations. 

By M, WRIGHT, 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; R. 
Gritiin and Co, Glasgow; also, Tegg, Wise, and Co. Dublin; 
and may be procured, by order, from any other Bookseller iu the 
United Kingdom. 





HAREWOOD’S DICTIONARY OF SPORTS. 
Int band-ome volume duodecimo, printed by Whittingham, 
and embellished with 152 Engravings, price 7s. 6d. in extra bds. 

A DICTIONARY of SPORTS; or, Com- 
panion to the Field, the Forest, and the River side: con- 
taining explanations of every term applicable to racing, shoot- 
ing, hunting, fishing, hawking, archery, &c, with Essays upon 
all national amusements. 
By HARRY HAREWOOD, of Springfield, in the County 





of Yo oq. 
London: Printed for Thomas Very and Son, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured, by order, from any Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom. 


This day is published, int large vol. évo. with an engraved Pisa 
of Ancient Rome, price 10s. 64. in rds, 
OMAN ANTIQUITIES; or, an Account 
of the Manners and Customs of the Romans; designed 
chiefly to illustrate the Latin Classics, by explaining Words and 
Phrases, from the Rites, and Customs to which they refer. 
By ALEXANDER ADAM, L.L.D. 
Recivr of the High School, Edinburgh. 
The 12th edition, corrected, improved, an enlarged, 
By the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, M.A, M.R.S.L. 
Head Master of King’s College School, London, 

#,* This new edition contains Notes and an Appendix, en- 
larged Indices, &c., and other additions farnished from the Rev. 
Mr. Tate's copy of Dr. Adam’s work, with afew pages from his 
pen of original remark on the peculiar merits of the work, aod 
the enlarged views which may be advantageously combined with 
its perusal. 

london: Printed for T. Cadell; Longman, Rees, and Co.; 
J. G. and F, Rivington; J. Booker; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
Tegg and Son; Hamiltonand Co.; J. Duncan ; Cowie and Co. ; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; Houlston and 
Son; J. Parker, Oxford; Bell and Bradfute, and Stirling and 
Kenney, Edinburgh. 











BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
rfowsss ANTIBILIOUS and APERI- 


ENT PILLS are p d with the of placing in 
the hands of the public a Medicine, at once safe and efficient in 
the alleviation, if not the entire removal, of those disorders, 
which originate ina debilitated or torpid action of the Stomach 
Liver, aud Bowels, and which comprise all those denominate 
Bilious or Liver, and Stomach Complaints, These Pills are 
sufficiently active to stimulate the action of those vital organs, 
and relieve constipation, without occasioning that seuse of ex- 
haustion and debility which frequently follows the use of pur- 





tives. 

Sold in 2s. 9d., 45. 6d., and 11s. Boxes, by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London, and (au- 
thenticated by his name and address in the government stamp, 
and a fac-simile of the signature of Mr. John Towers on the 
label,) may be obtained of Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; at the 
Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville street, Dublin; of Duncan, 
Flockhart, and Co. Edinburgh; Denuis and Son, York ; and oj 
most respectable Drug throughout the United Kingdom, 
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L. A. LEWIS’S LIST OF BOOKS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


SIR WILLIAM GELL’S SPLENDID WORK ON POMPEII. 


On the First of Jury will be published, in royal 8vo. printed on the finest paper, PART I. to be completed in TwELvE MontuLy Parts, price 4s. each, 


of a New Epirion, of The 


TOPOGRAPHY, EDIFICES, AND ORNAMENTS OF POMPETI, 


The results of Excavations since 1819. 


BY SIR WILLIAM GELL, M.A. F.R.S. &c. 


Illustrated with 117 engraved Plates and Vignettes, from Drawings made on the spot. 


** In publishing a work, of which Pompeii furnishes the subject, I can think of no one to whom it can so fitly be dedicated as yourself. 


Your charming volumes upon the antiquities of that city have 


indissolubly connected your name with its earlier (as your residence in the vicinity has identified you with its more recent) associations.” —Bulwer, Dedication to SirW. Gell of the Last Days of Pompeii, 
A few copies may be had on large paper, 2 vols. imp. Svo. price 3/. 3s. cloth lettered, original price 72. 10s.; 2 vols. 4to. PROOFS, price 4/. 4s. cloth 
i 


*,* The Trade may have P 


EUROPEAN SCENERY. 

In 5 vols. imperial 8vo. with 314 Engravings, by Heath, Wallis, 
Goodall, Le Keux, &c., extra cloth, lettered, price 10/. 10s., 
published at 341. 5s., viz. i 

ITALY, by Miss Barry, 62 Plates; SWIT- 

ZERLAND, by Mason Cocxsurn, 62 Plates; FRANCE, by 

CAPTAIN T 

Plates; and GERMANY, by Carrain Barry, 62 Plates. 


Batty, 66 Plates; SICILY, by Masor Licurt, 62 | 


| 
| 


lettered, original price 102. 16s. 
and S 





In 2 vols. imp. 4to. half-bound, uncut, price only 4/. 14s. 6d. 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN: 


One Hundred and Fifty-one Prints, by F. Bartolozzi, J. Basire, 
&c. from the Original Pictures and Drawings of Guercino, M. 
Angelo, Dominichino, Annibal, Ludovico and Agostino Carracci, 
P. da Cortonia, Carlo Maratti, Elisabetta Sirani, Pellegrino 
Tibaldi, Franceschino, &c. 


peci Boards on application, 


In royal 4to. cloth, lettered, price 2l. 12s. 6d., pub. at 71, 108.5 
or oo large paper, imp. 4to, cloth lettered, price 4l. 4s., pub, 
at 100. 16s. 


ITALY. A Picturesque Tour orf Itaty, 
From Drawings by James Hakewill, Architect, and J. M. W, 
Turner, R.A., embellished with 36 highly-finished Engravings, 
and 27 Views in Outline, of the Interior of the principal Museums 
of Sculpture in Maly. 


CONEY’S ANCIENT CATHEDRALS. 


In imp. folio, price 62. 6s., original price 102. 10s. ; INDIA Proors, price 8/. 8s., original price 14/. 14s. 


ENGRAVINGS of the most superb SPECIMENS of the CATHEDRALS, HOTELS DE VILLE, TOWN HALLS, 
and other Public Buildings of celebrity, in France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. 


Thirty-Two Engravings by Mr. JOHN CONEY, with Descriptions by C. H. TATHAM, Esq., and other able Assistants. 


In royal 4to. price 2/. 2/. boards, 
MANTELL’S FOSSILS OF THE SOUTH 
DOWNS, 

Or Illustrations of the Geology of Sussex, with 42 Engravings, 
executed by Mrs. Mantell, from Drawings by the Author, 

In royal 4to. price 2/. 15s. boards, 
MANTELL’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
GEOLOGY OF SUSSEX, 
Containing a general View of the Geological Relations of the 
South Eastern Part of England, with Figures and Descriptions 

of the FOSSILS of TILGATE FOREST, with 22 Plates, 





In 2,vols. 4to, illustrated with 24 Plates, cloth lettered, price 2/.2s. 
ublished at 51. 5s 


Pp Ss 
HOBHOUSE (SirJ.C.)and LORD BYRON’S 


JOURNEY 
Throngh Albania, Tarkey, Greece, and the various Provinces of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia to Constantinople during the Years 


1809 and 1810. 

In 4to, 13 Plates, price 10s.6d. cloth, published at 2/. 2s. 
LUMISDEN’S REMARKS ON THE AN- 
TIQUITIES of ROME and its Environs, being a Classical and 
Topographical Survey of the Ruins of that celebrated City. 





In 4to. 16 Plates, cloth, price 14s., pub. at 27. 12s. 6d. 


LANDSEER’S SABAEAN RESEARCHES, 
In a Series of Essays. addressed to distinguished Antiquaries, 
and including the Substance of a Course of Lectures on the en- 
graved HIEROGLYPHICS of CHALDEA, EGYPT and CANAAN, 
lilustrated with Engravings of Babylonian Cylinders, and other 
inedited Monuments of Antiquity. 
In 4to. price 6s. boards, 
HAMMER’S ANCIENT ALPHABETS 
and HIEROGLYPHIC CHARACTERS explained, with an Ac- 
count of the Egyptian Priests, their Classes, Initiation, and 
Sacrifices. 


Just completed, in Eight Parts, price 6s. each, forming one large volume 4to. with 141 Copperplates and 350 Wood-engravings, or strongly bound in canvas, leather back 


and lettered, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


NICHOLSON’S BUILDER'S and WORKMAN’S NEW DIRECTOR, 


Comprising Explanations of the General Principles of Architecture, the Practice of Building, and of the several Mechanical Arts connected 
therewith, including Essays on Design and Construction, Qualities and Application of Materials, the Orders of Architecture, Details, Proportions, 
&c.; Perspective, the Geometrical Principles of Architecture, and the Building Acts, as applicable to Masonry, Bricklaying, and Carpentry, &c. 


In 16 vols. 8vo, morocco cloth, lettered, price 4/. 4s., published 
at 8l. 16s. 


THE RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, con- 
sisting of Criticisms upon, Analysis of, and Extracts from Curious, 
Useful, and Valuable Books, in all Languages, which have been 
published from the Revival of Literature, to the Commencement 
of the present Century. 

RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, New Series, 
Six Parts, (forming Vols. 15 and 16,) price 24s., pub, at 12. 10s. 

*,* Odd Numbers may be had at 4s. each. 

In 2 vols, 8vo. Four Portraits, price 16s. cloth, 
MACDIARMID’S LIVES OF BRITISH 
STATESMEN. 

Tn royal 8vo. price 16s. cloth, pub, at 12. 16s, 

MOULE’S BIBLIOTHECA HERALDICA 
MAGN BRITANNIA, an Analytical Catalogue of Books, on 
Genealogy, Heraldry, Nobility, Knighthood, and Ceremonies, 
with a List of Visitations, Pedigrees, &c. 

In crown 8vo. price 3s.6d, cloth, 

NICOLAS’S MEMOIR of AUGUSTINE 

VINCENT, Windsor Herald, 1617-24. 





" In 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 
BERNIER’S TRAVELS in the MOGUL 
EMPIRE, translated and edited with copious Notes, by Mr. 
Irving Brock. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

“The Voyage of Bernier is, in truth, rather a valuable portion 
of history, than a book of travels, and as such must be consulted 
and read by all those who wish to apply to the best sources of 
information on the subject of the Mogul dynasty.””—Retrospec- 
tive Review, N.S. vol. i. p. 256. 

In Ato. price 16s., published at 3l. 38. ™ 7 
FRASER’S NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 
into KORASAN. 

In 4to. price 10s. 6d., published at 1/. 11s. 6d. 
FRASER’S TRAVELS on the SHORES of 
the CASPIAN SEA. 

Tn royal 4to. Plates, price 16s., published at BL. 38. 
THORNE’S CONQUEST of JAVA. 

In 4to, Map and 15 Plates, price 14s., published at 2/. 12s. 6d. 

DUPUIS'S JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE 
in ASHANTEE, comprising Researches relative to the GOLD 
COAST and the Interior of Western Africa. 





In imp. 4to. price 12. 5s. in portfolio, pub. at 3. 3s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the ANTIQUITIES 
of the TOWER of LONDON, (admirably adapted as Illustra- 
tions to Pennant’s London,) consisting of Interior and Exterior 
Views, Ground Pians, Inscriptions, &c. 32 Plates, engraved by 
Pye, Byrne, &c. from Drawings by Nash, Blore, and other 
Eminent Artists. 

In imp. 4to. price 8s., pub. at 21s.; or India proofs, folio, price 
125., pub, at 42s. 
THE DEVIL’S WALK: 
Ten Etchings illustrative of the Devil’s Walk, by Thomas 
Landseer. 


In 8vo. price 4s. cloth, published at 10s. 6d. 

THOMPSON’S ILLUSTRATIONS of 
SHAKSPEARE, and other celebrated English Dramatists, en- 
bellished with upwards of Two Hundred Engravings on Wood, 
by Emineut Artists. 

In imp. 4to. in portfolio, price 1. 8s. 

BOYDELL’S ILLUSTRATIONS of MIL- 
TON, 32 Plates, from Paintings by Westall, engraved by the 
most Eminent Artists. 


COMPLETION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


TALES and ROMANCES, comprising the Novels after Woopstock to the End, with Glossary, New Séling for 
ENTRODUCTIONS, S&c., 9 vols. 1Sm0. HoaTAS 22 ccc ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccesceccss L111 6. 
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A few Copies may be had of the 


TALES and ROMANCES, comprising the Novels after QuENTIN DuRwarp to the End, with the 


New Inrtropuctions, &c., 16 vols. 8vo. boards 


NOTES and INTRODUCTIONS to the New Edition, 3 vols. 12mo boards .....e.esececececececess 


Pub, at 

-3 3 0 
220..4 2 6 
310 0..5 8 0 
616 6..912 0 
018 0..1 4 0 


DESTINY, 3 vols. post 8vo. boards, 14s,._-INHERITANCE, 3 vols. post Svo. bds. 14s,__-MARRIAGE, 2 vols. post 8vo. bds. 10s. 6d. 





London: James Homes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders.—Agents ; for ScorLanv, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for Inguanp, W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; for the ConTINENT, M. Baudry,9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honoreé, Paris, 
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